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SHARP REPORT ON 
GENERAL COVERS 


Insurance Commissioners Told Con- 
tracis Often Violate Tax, Rate and 
Resident Agency Laws 








NOT WRITTEN BY 125 COMPANIES 





Little Company Enthusiasm for Float- 
ers, Says Commissioner Merrill, 
of New Hampshire 





The report of the sub-committee of 
the insurance commissioners on mer- 
cantile floaters or general cover con- 
tracts, made at the commissioners’ 
Hotel Astor convention this week by 
Chairman Merrill, showed that there 
was little enthusiasm among the com- 
panies for these contracts. In fact, 125 
companies do not write them at all. In 
the opinion of the committee, the con- 
tracts often violate the law and are not 
necessary in the development of the 
fire insurance business. 


Practices of Companies 

Commissioner Merrill gathered in- 
formation about the floaters as the re- 
sult of a resolution passed by the com- 
missioners in December, 1915. 

The practices of the companies are 
widely at variance. A few companies 
report a limited number of policies 
written covering in various states, 
which policies are on the standard 
form of the state in which they are 
issued, signed by an agent of the com- 
pany in such state, and with no at- 
tempt to comply with the laws of other 
states with reference to resident 
agents, taxation, etc. 

Another class of companies appear 
to have made a more or less sincere 
attempt to comply with the laws re- 
ferred to by providing for such states 
as have resident agent laws that so- 
called underlying policies shall be 
written for the approximate percen- 
tage of total value located in a given 
state with or without the requirement 
of periodical monthly statements of 
values therein, making no changes in 
the premium named in the original 
pelicy for fluctuations in value until 
the end of the year, at which time the 
Statements of value are averaged and 
the adjustment of premiums made on 
the basis of this average. 

A Typical Clause 


In the case of the issue of these un- 
derlying policies it is usually stated 
that they are not to be considered as 
additional insurance, but merely as 
duplicate policies. A somewhat care- 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Sixty-three-Year Record for Fair Dealing and 
Prompt Adjustment and Payment of Losses 





FIRE AND ALLIED BRANCHES OF INSURANCE 


Fire, Lightning, Automobile, Commissions, Explosion, 
Hail, Marine (Inland and Ocean), Parcel Post, Profits, Regis- 
tered Mail, Rents, Sprinkler Leakage, Tourists’ Baggage, 
Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 
































North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States Ti cuurance Co. 


1866 


Established 1809 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,000.00 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
; transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided repre- 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. The 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 











REPORT ON UNION 
CENTRAL STOCK CHANGE 


Filed at Convention of Commissioners 
of Insurance By Young, Button 
and Hardison 








RECOMMEND A NEW LAW 





To Prohibit Change in Amount of Cap- 
ital Stock Without Authority of 
State 





The special committee of insurance 
commissioners appointed by the con- 
vention in April, 1916, to investigate 
and report upon the increase of the 
capital stock of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company from $500,000 to 
$2,000,000, reported the following state- 
ments and conclusions: 

Question of Stock Profits 

“After several weeks of investigation 
the examiners presented a_ report 
which shows that the non-participating 
policy profits of the company from De- 
cember 31, 1907, to January 1, 1916, 
amounted to $1,247,447, which, mani- 
festly, was insufficient for a stock divi- 
dend of $1,500,000. This shortage of 
over $250,000 had to be found elsewhere 
and the company assumed that it ex- 
isted in the balance of $779,778 which 
it claimed belonged to the stock branch 
as profits on December 31, 1907, out of 
which .the prior stock dividend of $400,- 
000 was declared. There is no cer- 
tainty, however, that such a balance of 
stock profits existed when the actual 
separation of participating and non- 
participating accounts began in 1908. 
The courts never definitely fixed the 
amount. The company has only esti- 
mated figures. 

What Dividend Was Based On 

“It is true that the court said that the 
balance was in excess of $400,000, but it 
based that decision on assumed factors, 
which may have been wide of the mark. 
This shadow of doubt on the basis of 
the stock transaction, as the examiners 
point out, the company has not in the 
eight years which have intervened at- 
tempted to remove. On the contrary, 
the company has adopted that unveri- 
fied balance as the foundation for in- 
creasing the capital stock of the com- 
pany of $2,000,000. Hence it cannct be 
said with any high degree of certainty 
that the stock dividend of $1,500,000 
was rightfully declared even upon the 
theory that the company was at lib- 
erty to use stock profits for stock divi- 
dends, notwithstanding the fact that its 
representations had been such as tend 
to persuade the public to the belief that 
that liberty would not be exercised. If 
the declaration of that dividend could 
be justified at all, it could be justified 
only by proving that it was earned. 

Suggest Legal Standard 

“The examiners for the convention 

did not attempt to separate the ac- 
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counts of the company for the period 
prior to January 1, 1908, and, conse- 
quently, presen: no figures as their 
findings of the stock profits or losses 
for that period. But they did ascer- 
tain, as above set forth, that the stock 
profits since tha: date have not been 
sufficient alone to warrant a stock divi- 
dend of $1,500,000 even on. the theory 
that a stock dividend by this company 
was justifiable if the funds from which 
it could be declared were ample. This 
brings us to the poin: of considering 
whether these stock transactions have 
any standing at the bar of morals and 
zood conscience, for if they will not 
stand this test, then “hey should be 
condemned and the legal standard, 
whether statutory or judge-made, which 
permits them, should be changed by ap- 
propriate legislation. 
Opinion of Old Committee of Commis- 
sioners 

“A former committee of this conven- 
tion reported its conclusions on the first 
stock dividend of this company, which 
report was adopted without dissent as 
the voice of convention. On this moral 
question as distinct from the legal, that 
report spoke in no uncertain terms. 
* * * 


Not Solely an Ohio Problem 

“An important ques‘ion is where will 
it all end? The by-laws of the com- 
pany are no obstacle to another stock 
dividend. Its charter presents no ob- 
stacle. The laws of Ohio do not s:and 
in the way. The courts apparently do 
not look with disfavor upon such in- 
creases. Public opinion is the power 
that will finally’ end it. But public 
opinion does not operate in _ re- 
spect to an issue of which it knows 
little. Hence it is the duty of 
those who are informed to give the 
facts to the uninformed. One pertinent 
fact in this case is that all the company 
had to do to increase its capital twenty- 
fold was for two-thirds of its stockhold- 
ers to assent and a resolution for the 
increase to be adopted by the direc- 
tors. There is in this respect no check 
to the will of the stockholders; no State 
control; no State approval required. If 
the company confined its business to 
its home State this would be only an 
Ohio problem, but when it transacts 
business in other States its doings in- 
terest a broader field and other States 
must take steps to protect their policy- 
holders in the future even if there is no 
sremedy for the past. 

“It is true and should be mentioned 
that the suit now in court in Ohio 
brought by a policy-holder to test the 
legality of the stock dividend, or suits 
brought by other policy-holders for a 
like purpose, if numerous enough, may 
operate, when justice passes upon the 
true equities involved, to nullify in 
whole or in par: the wrong to the par- 
ticipating policy-holders pointed out to 
this convention by a former committee. 

“But the uncertainty of it in view of 
the fact that one policy-holder with- 
drew his suit upon receiving an agree- 
ment from the company to pay him 
$10,000 in settlement under certain con- 
ditions, or $5,000 under certain other 
conditions, leads us to recommend 
remedial measures that we, as insur- 
ance commissioners, if we are in ear- 
nest in this matter, can have some 
voice and influence in having enacted 
into law in our various states which 
will prevent stock dividends in the fu- 
ture, at least until they have been ap- 
proved by a represen*ative of the state. 
We therefore present for adoption the 
following resolution: 

“ ‘Resolved, that in each state where 
not already provided for, a law be en- 
acted prohibiting any change in the 
amount of the capital stock of a life 
insurance company doing business 
therein, or any change in its charter or 
articles of incorporation, without ex- 
press authority granted in writing by 
the official of the State to whom is en- 
trusted the duty of supervising insur- 
ance companies, provided, however, 
that this requirement may be waived 
in case of a life insurance company of 
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another State, where the laws of its 
domicile give like authority to its su- 
pervising insurance official.’ 
JOSEPH BUTTON, 
JAMES R. YOUNG, 
F. H. HARDISON.” 


Commissioners Mansfield and Phillips 
filed the following report: 

The undersigned, members of the spe” 
cial committee in the matter of the in- 
crease of the capital stock of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, re- 
spectfully report that we concur only 
in,the resolution proposed in the report 
made by the other members of the com- 
mittee; for the purposes of this report 
we are unwilling to adopt the state- 
ments contained in the preamble which 
precedes and leads up to the said pro- 
posed resolution and are emphatically 
opposed to the recital of said state- 
ments in said preamble. 


WINSHIP ON LEGISLATURES 


Commissioner Winship presented a 
report, outlining a statute to child in- 
surance’ in fraternals, requiring segre- 
gation of the class. 


In explaining his idea the commis- 
sioner said that a fraternal could get 
anything it wanted in a western or 
middle-western legislature, and could 
also defeat any legislation that incur- 
red its displeasure. He thought a uni- 
form bill would prevent a hybrid col- 
lection of child insurance bills in the 
legislatures. 





R. Lester Dodson, of the T. R. Fell 
agency of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, New York, won the cup offered by 
Manager Fell. Alexander Cowen won 
it the first time. The agent who wins 
it twice keeps it. 
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Two good openings in splendid 
territory for men with good records 
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REALTY INVESTMENTS 





Report Would Limit Holdings to 10 
Per Cent. of Invested Assets 
—Bill Prepared 





That real estate is not a proper in- 
vestment for insurance companies and 
should be held only to such amount as 
is necessary for the convenient accom- 
raodation of the company in the trans- 
action of its business is the gist of a 
report of the sub-committee on assets. 
The committee prepared a bill regulat- 
ing these investments. 

This bill provides that no real estate 
can be acquired which exceeds 10 per 
cent. of its invested assets. 

The same committee discussed cer- 
tificates of deposits, saying: ‘“Certifi- 
cetes of deposit shall not be allowed 
as assets unless it appears that said 
certificates were purchased and paid 
for in cash derived from the regular 
cenduct ‘of its business.” 

The report was referred back to the 
committee for further consideration 
after discussion of home office build? 
ings of insurance companies. 





UNWISE TO GRANT REQUEST 





No Allowance of Credit for Prospective 
Excess Interest Will Be Given 
Fraternals 





The sub-committee on Excess Inter- 
est Valuations for Fraternals reported 
in part as follows: 

“We believe that a rate of interest 
should be assumed for valuation pur- 
poses that i: is reasonable to suppose 
a fraternal society after taking care of 
losses from all investments and invest- 
ment expenses, can earn net, now and 
prospectively, on its aggregate funds 
for which it claims creait, including 
those which are idle, these temporarily 
earning a low rate, as well as securi- 
ties earning perhaps more than 4 per 
cent. We believe that an average earn- 
ing of 4 per cent. is a reasonable net 
earning expectation, and do not believe 
that it is in accordance with sound 
policy to adop: a departure from estab- 
lished methods which in the long run 
will afford substantial justice in the 
valuation of membership certificates. 

“We, therefore, conclude that it is un- 
wise to grant the request for the al- 
lowance of credit for prospective excess 
interest.” 





TERM INSURANCE FOR CO-OPER- 
ATIVES 


A ‘sub-committee of the Committee 
on Laws and Legislation of the Insur- 
ance Commissioners reported to the 
commissioners’ convention on a bill of 
the national convention of mutual life 
underwriters. The committee said it 
was convinced that there is a demand 
for life insurance contracts embracing 
pure protection only with investment, 
loan and surrender value eliminated. 
It is said that it believed that mutual 
or co-operative associations conducted 
under a law compelling adequate rates 
and reserves, valuing each class of 
policies according to their own terms 
and providing reserves in no case less 
than that required by an adequate 
table of mortality and 4 per cent. in- 
terest, with equitable provision for dis- 
tribution of any surplus created, and 
Other safeguards in operation, would 
merit the confidence of the public. 

It was the judgment of the commit- 
tee that in the consideration of such 
legislation some plan of compulsory 
treatment for associations now in ex- 
isience should be provided that would 
permit of bringing their rates up to an 
adequate basis and for the considera- 
tion of reserves, thereby protecting 
the policies already in force. 
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Prudential Gains 
For Three Years 


STATE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 
ON EXAMINATION 








Insurance in Force Gained 27 Per Cent. 
and Assets 31 Per Cent.—Real 
Estate Values 





The report of the Department of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey 
on its tri-ennial examination of The 
Prudential shows that since the previ- 
ous examination the Company has in- 
creased its assets from $292,000,000 to 
nearly $384,000,000, and in insurance 
in force from $2,220,000,000 to $2,810,- 
000,000. The percentage of increase in 
assets is over 31, and in insurance in 
force 27. 

Distribution of Assets 


The assets as shown in the state- 
ment were made up as follows: Real 
estate, at market values, $18,480,900; 
mortgage loans, all first liens, $105,- 
435,788.94; collateral loans, $3,043,500; 
loans on policies, $33,059,326.60; bonds 
and stocks, at market values, $199,405,- 
059.71; cash on hand and in banks, 
$14,127,591.58; interest and rent due 
and accrued, $4,587,825.63; dividend 
due on stock held by trustee, $410,212.- 
77; net uncollected and deferred 
premiums, $6,365,552.15. 

Liabilities, surplus and other funds 
were shown in the statement as fol- 
lows: Net reserve, $324,196,763;  lia- 
bility on supplementary’ contracts, 
$1,316,323.22; liability on cancelled, 
policies, $511,441; policy claims pend- 
ing, $1,736,037; premiums paid in ad- 
vance, $1,137,600; unearned interest 
and rent paid in advance, $876,516.19; 
commissions and current bills payable, 
$245,606.75; taxes due or accrued, $1,- 
604,411.90; policy dividend liabilities, 
$32,488,333.82; premium on _ capital 
stock not yet purchased, $1,096,711.65; 
other liabilities, $440,365.47; capital 
stock, $2,000,000; surplus, $17,265,646.- 
07. 

Bulk of Realty in Home Office 


In the detailed report of the examin- 
ation it is shown that the home office 
properties of the Company comprise all 
of its real estate holdings, except seven 
small properties acquired through fore- 
closure since the last examination. 

Owing to the war and possibly to 
other causes, the examiners said, there 
had been an evident decline in the 
selling value of real estate. In con- 
sequence, after conference with. the 
Department, the examiners cut down 
the values previously allowed, by 
nearly $1,200,000. The report placed a 
valuation of $14,666,905 upon the prop- 
erties in use as home offices, and $3,- 
774,395 upon adjoining properties held 
for future use. Properties bought in 
at foreclosure were listed a* $39,600, 
making the total of $18,480,900, as 
shown in the schedule of assets. 


Loan Figures 

The company had $3,048,500 in loans 
upon collateral, secured by pledge of 
bonds and stocks. The loans were 
found to be fully protected by securi- 
ties in the company’s possession of a 
market value of not less than 18 per 
cent., in several cases more than 45 per 
cent., in excess of the amount of the 
loans. 

Reports of the company showed 169,- 
000 loans on policies for a total of $33,- 
058,170. This asset showed an increase 
of $12,300,000 for the three-year period 
or 59 per cent. 

On December 31, 1915, the company 
had in force nearly 13,000,000 policies 
in its industrial department, for a to- 
tal insurance of $1,695,288,349. In test- 
ing the accuracy of these records the 
examiners handled approximately 2,- 
425,000 cards, from which records were 
taken of more than 315,000 policies. 


A Million Policies 
In its ordinary department the com- 


pany reported nearly a million policies 
for insurance of $1,114,791,975. All of 
the tests, the report said, showed a 
high degree of. accuracy in the com- 
pany’s report as to its insurance in 
force. 

In conclusion, the report stated that 
all letters of complaint sent by policy- 
holders to the Banking and Insurance 
Department since the close of the last 
examination had been reviewed and 
were found to have been based on ig- 
norance or misapprehension in nearly 
all cases. 





EQUITABLE PLANS AT ST. LOUIS 





Territory Covering Four States Under 
Five Agency Managers—No 
Successor to Bilheimer 





The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety does not plan to appoint a suc- 
cessor to W. E. Bilheimer as inspector 
of agencies at St. Louis: The organi- 
zation of the territory that was in force 
before Mr. Bilheimer’s appointment will 
be continued. 


There are five districts with St. Louis 
as the clearing office. Much of the su- 
pervisory duties that centered at the 
St. Louis office will now be distributed 
among the following agency managers 
in the five districts. These managers 
are: M. A. Nelson, Southern Missouri; 
A. M. Embrey, Northern Missouri; A. 
E. Lee, Arkansas; J. E. Walker, South- 
ern Iowa; F. M. Crozon, Sou‘hern II- 
linois. 

R. R. Hale is agency secretary at 
St. Louis. 

Leslie C. York, inspector of agencies, 
has just returned to the home office af- 
ter spending some time at St. Louis and 
other western points. 





Northwestern National Life’s 
Dividend Scale for 1917 


Whole Life 
Age 
at ————— Policy Year 
issue 1 2 3 4 5 
caves ntesnd $3.76 $3.87 $3.98 $4.09 $4.21 
iawehuewene<s 4.33 4.50 4.67 4.85 5.03 
Wb 6aseessecae 5.30 5.57 5.84 6.11 6.39 
10 Payment Life 
Mctcotasbats 4.87 5.32 5.79 6.28 6.79 
C—O 5.56 6.11 6.69 7.29 791 
Bis pesicses cee 6.65 7.33 8.06 8.81 9.60 
15 Payment Life 
Dice ivissscat 4.23 4.52 4.84 5.16 5.49 
Da ciivdsctexs 4.83 5.20 5.58 5.99 6.40 
Bi cscccastevs 5.77 6.24 6.73 7.24 7.76 
17 Payment Life 
Bsckiicdnde'es 4.09 4.35 4.63 4.91 5.21 
Biv sincccxanes 4.64 4.97 5.32 5.67 6.05 
GR. xx6v06n seve 5.59 6.01 6.44 6.90 7.3% 
20 Payment Life 
Pivcicvebtane 3.93 4.15 4.38 4.63 4.88 
" Siapaimeversee 4.46 4.75 5.05 5.35 5.67 
Bhevccecsesvecee 5.38 5.75 6.13 6.52 6.92 
10 Year Endowment 
ae el 9.25 10.42 11.65 12.93 14.26 
Bived Seer eetns 9.30 10.48 11.71 12.99 14.32 
ee ey 9.57 10.74 11.98 13.26 14.59 
15 Year Endowment — 
iicapntiwapas 6.65 7.35 808 883 9.64 
OS 6.80 7.50 8.24 8.99 9.79 
TBs teks sorte: 7.19 7.89 8.63 9.39 10.18 
20 Year Endowment 
| er 5.39 5.85 6.34 6.85 7.38 
SP 5.60 6.07 6.57 7.07 7.60 
ee 6.08 6.57 7.08 7.60 8.14 


The following table illustrates the 
increases which have been made during 
recent years on 20 payment life policies, 
age at issue 40: 








Policy in Dividends Paid in 

force 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 
2 years.......- $2.24 $2.78 $3.15 $3.65 $4.37 $5.18 
3 years........ 2.54 3.17 3.46 4.02 4.74 5.52 
S JORG Be ae. 877 4 UH Oe 
5 years........ 3.17 3.96 4.09 4.78 5.50 6.22 


In illustration it will be seen that in 
1912 a policy then two years old re- 
ceived a dividend of $2.24, while in 
1917 a two.year old policy will receive 
a dividend of $5.18; also, a policy five 
years old in 1912 received a dividend of 
$3.17, while in 1917 the fifth year divi- 
dend will be $6:22. ~ 


Makes A Specialty 
Of Pension Plans 


H. N. FELL HAS DEVELOPED AN 
UNIQUE FIELD 





Employes First Decide on Plan—Results 
in “Stabilizing” Labor—Details 
of Method 





Herbert N. Fell, of New York City, 
has developed an unique service in con- 
nection with the pension plan of in- 
suring employes of large corporations, 
in which line of work he has special- 
ized. Mr. Fell is not affiliated exclu- 
sively with any company and in closing 
a pension insurance contract he acts 
for both the employer and the employe 
and will place the insurance in any 
company desired. 


May Insure in Any Company 

One interesting feature of Mr. Fell’s 
system is that it is presented as a 
scientific service worked out in each 
individual case, Mr. Fell being retained 
as an expert for this purpose. When 
the particular needs of a company are 
ascertained and the amount and kind 
of insurance decided upon, Mr. Fell is 
prepared to secure individual policies 
for the employes in any insurance com- 
pany. There is only one company that 
issues a regular form that can be used 
for this kind of pension insurance plan. 
The plan is flexible and can be adopted 
to any employe or group of employes. 

Installing Plan a Big Job 

Mr. Fell has a number of assistants 
who undertake the detail work of in- 
stalling the system after the employes 
ask for its adoption and the company 
agrees to the contributions called for. 
There is an immense amount of detail 
in connection with the installation. In 
one case that Mr. Fell is now working 
on in Connecticut, the employes include 
seven different nationalities and the 
literature explaining the employes’ con- 
tributions and benefits is printed in 
seven languages. This has to be done 
in each case because the- details are 
always different. 


Need of “Stabilizing” Labor 

Manufacturers all recognize the ne- 
cessity for “stabilizing” labor whether 
of the office or factory. Stabilized 
conditions in the factory mean: 

Greater output from the same equip- 
ment; better quality of work; less ex- 
pense for inspection; smaller loss due 
to “scrapping” bad work; better main- 
tenance of schedules, and less loss 
from educating new employes. 

In the office “stabilized” labor means: 

A thoroughly experienced force that 
will do at least one-third more work 
than the “come and go” class; elimi- 
nation of expensive errors and delays; 
and an “interested” service. 

Statistics have been prepared to 
show that it costs the employer $45 to 
hire and educate each new employe. 
There is hardly an employer, Mr. Fell 
claims, that does not have to hire the 
equivalent of his entire working force 
annually. It is known that some of 
the automobile manufacturers hire the 
equivalent of their entire working force 
twice over each year. A concern with 
3,000 employes hiring the equivalent of 
its entire force annually will spend for 
this purpose in a year $135,000. The 
effect of stabilizing the force so that 
the instability is reduced to 20 per 
cent. will mean in this instance a sav- 
ing of $108,000. 

This is the basis on which the plan 
is presented to the employer. 


Cost and Benefits 

The proposition is presented to the 
employe as including life insurance pro- 
tection, pension in old age, a savings 
scheme and a loan privilege in case of 
need. An association of all employes 
is formed, with local secrétaries for 
each department, in the plant. All 
employes are then graded according to 
five year periods of service. Upon the 
number of men in each of these grades 


or classes will depend the cost of the 
plan. The following scale illustrates 
the proportion of each employe’s wages 
that the employer contributes. 


Class ABCD EF GH I 
Years service....1-5 5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
Percentage ...... X 2..6 64§. 6-3-9 o 


The employes contribute 5 per cent. 
of their wages. 

To illustrate the results, an employe 
starting at age twenty and salary fig- 
ured at $18 per week, will have paid 
in at the end of the fifth year $234 and 
has liad life insurance of $2,217; can 
borrow in case of sickness at the end 
of the fifth year $168, and has a value 
of $126. 

At the end of the twentieth year the 
employe has paid in $936, is carrying 
life insurance valued at $2,977; can 
make a loan of $1,268 or draw out $1,- 
008 in cash. Put in another way: At 
the end of the twentieth year he has a 
large insurance policy, can borrow in 
case of sickness $332 more than he 
has put in and, after having had life 
insurance for twenty years, can draw 
more cash than he has actually paid. 

At the end of forty-five years he has 
a life insurance policy for $7,341, can 
withdraw this if he so desires (accord- 
ing to the form of policy); or, a pen- 
sion of $677 will be paid to him each 
year for the rest of his life; it being 
understood tha: in any event this pen- 
sion will continue for ten years—even 
should he die after receiving the first 
year’s pension, his heirs will continue 
to receive the pension for the remain- 
ing nine years. 


CENTURY LIFE ORGANIZED 


Thomas J. Owens Elected President— 
Prominent Men on Board—To 
Start Writing January 1 





The first stockholders’ meeting of 
the new Century Life Insurance Co., of 
Indianapolis, was held last week when 
the following officers were elected: 

Thomas J. Owens, president; Dr. 
Albert Seaton, vice-president and med- 
ical director; Claude T. Tuck, secre- 
tary, and Wm. T. Cannon, treasurer. 

Mr. Owens was secretary of the Meri- 
dian Life for twelve years; Dr. Seaton 
was medical director of the Meridian 
Life for several years, and for the last 
two years has been associate medical 
director of the State Life. Mr. Tuck 
has had several years’ experience in 
the insurance business in Indiana, 
Ohio and Michigan, having been asso- 
cia‘ed with the Meridian Life and with 
the Equitable Life of New York. The 
company expects to do business in sev- 
eral States from the start. 

The capital stock of the company 
amounting to $200,000 has all been sub- 
scribed on the basis of one and one- 
half times the par value, making a 
paid-up capi‘al of $200,000 and a surplus 
of $100,000. President Owens states 
that no commission or compensation of 
any kind was paid for the sale of stock. 
Policy forms, rate books and other 
literature is about ready and the com- 
pany expects to commence writing 
business January 1s*. 

The directors include some of the 
most prominent bankers and business 
men of Indiana. 


ARNOS MANAGER AT COLUMBUS 

E. M. Arnos, who has been district 
manager of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, at Lansing, Mich., for 
about a year, has been appointed agen- 
cy manager at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Arnos was formerly a member of the 
faculty of a Michigan college. Five 
years ago he became a part-time agent 
for the Equitable. During the succeed- 
ing six months on full time he made 
such a fine record that he was appoint- 
ed to the post at Lansing. 





In response to inquiries the New 
England Mutual has notified its agents 
that it will accept applications on the 
lives of militiamen. 
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America’s Leadership 
In Life Insurance 


ITS SIGNIFICANCE AS SEEN BY 
ALFRED HURRELL 








Citizens of This Country Recognize 
Their Duty to Family and 
Humanity 





Figures given to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents by Alfred 
Hurrell, Associate General Solicitor of 
The Prudential, in an address delivered 
-yesterday, throw an interesting light on 
America’s leadership in life insurance. 

There is in force in the United States 
on residents therein at the present time, 
over twenty billions of legal reserve life 
insurance. In contrast with this, the 
insurance in force on the lives of the 
people of Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
France, Switzerland, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Denmark, Norway and Swe- 
den, Japan, Australia, New Zealand and 
Chile, on the last available statistics, 
was less than sixteen and a half bil- 
lions. Estimating liberally the insur- 
ance carried in countries not enumer- 
ated, it is apparent that the United 
States has more life insurance than is 
in force elsewhere on the globe. At the 
end of 1915 the actual insurance car- 
ried in American life insurance com- 
panies was twenty-two billion, seven 
hundred million, but some of this is 
carried on citizens of foreign countries. 
In the ten years from 1905 to 1915 the 
insurance in force in American com- 
panies increased just short of ten bil- 
lions of dollars. The increase now is 
at the rate of over a billion of insur- 
ance a year. 

Higher Per Capita 

The per capita insurance in force at 
the end of 1905 in this country was 
$159, at the end of last year it was $227. 


In 1905 in England it was $103, and at - 


the end of 1913 it was $162. Germany’s 
per capita in 1905 was $43, in 1914 it 
was $60. France only increased its per 
capita from $19 in 1906 to $31 in 1912. 
Italy had $6 in 1903, and by 1914 this 
had increased to but $7 per person. “So 
it is seen that compared wi:h the other 
principal nations not only is our per 
capita larger, but it had a steady in- 
ciease over those countries preceding 
the outbreak of the war.” 

Today the assets of the American 
companies, consisting mainly of re- 
serves held for ultimate distribution 
among the beneficiaries of policyhold- 
ers, total over five billions, the com- 
panies of Great Britain have something 
in excess of two and a half billions, and 
those of Germany possess assets on the 
plus side of one and a half billions. 
Value Life Insurance as an Institution 

The significance of these figures to 
Mr. Hurrell is that first and foremost 
America leads the other nations of the 
world in the. value which its people 
place on life insurance as an institu- 
tion. In this it reflects what is happily 
one of the sterling qualities of our na- 
tional character. “The billions of as- 


operative 


sets of the American companies is the 
accumulated evidence of the desire of 
the citizens of this country to fulfil ob- 
ligations which by reason of ties of 
biood and family they conceive to be 
theirs,” he said. “They represent in the 
main the efforts of the American man to 
provide for those. of his kin for whom 
he is responsible, when he returns to 
the eternity from which he sprang. 
They may justly-be cited to claim for 
this country an essentially higher civili- 
zation than exists elsewhere. 

“Europe may be in advance in sei- 
ence, in art, in music, in letters, in co- 
commercial enterprise, in 
military systems, but gratifying as lead- 
ership may be in all of these, the great- 
er per capita of life insurance in this 
country and the greater volume of life 
insurance assets carried here in pro- 
portion to the population, bear testt- 
mony to the fact that America leads in 
this the most practical of all systems of 
applied humanity.” 

Thrift 

The successful teaching of the value 
of thrift, and the forcing of the 
habit of saving among us is the sec- 
ond great accomplishment which Mr. 
Hurrell sees in the figures. Start- 
ing with the humblest citizen, the indus- 
trial companies begin the process of 
educating the people that the insurance 
premium must be part of the weekly 
family budget. The habit once formed 
grows with increasing income, when in- 
termediate and ordinary insurance of 
greater amount is taken to cover the 
larger needs. Compare the seventeen 
millions of industrial policies of ten 
years ago in this country, carrying in- 
surance to the extent of two and one- 
third billions of dollars, with the thirty- 
three millions of such policies insuring 
for four and a half billions of dollars 
teday and an idea of this force can be 
gained. From the industrial policy- 
helder of today comes the ordinary poli- 
cyholder of tomorrow. 

If We Should Go to War 

Another yiew of the situation seen by 
Mr. Hurrell is the effect of co-operative 
effort of the millions of policyholders 
on the question of the country’s defense. 

“The expenses of war are not paid out 
of current revenue, but are borrowed 
from those institutions whose business 
it is to conserve the nation’s wealth,” 
he said. “The American life insurance 
companies which hold in trust for their 
pelicyholders the vast sums above stat- 
ed, constitute an affirmative element of 
first importance if our preparedness as 
a nation should be put to test. That 
this would be so is seen from the ex- 
perience in Europe where months ago 
it was said the war loans of the belliger- 
ent nations then exceeded thirty billion 
dollars, one-tenth of which it is esti- 
mated had been subscribed by the life 
and other insurance institutions of the 
countries involved and at good interest 
rates. In this way will policyholders in 
America collectively help their country 
in times of dire need. 

Life Insurance and Patriotism 

“May I trespass upon the dignity of 
this occasion to suggest—three cheers 

(Continued on page 6.) 


Companies Should 
Be More Assertive 


TIME HAS ARRIVED FOR BROADER 
ACTIVITY ' 








Judge Day Tells “Association Attention 
Should Be Given to Outside 
Problems 





The time tas come when the life in- 
surance companies should be more as- 


‘sertive in protecting life insurance in- 


terests, declared William A. Day, pres- 
ident of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, as chairman of the annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. He said that the companies 
should give greater heed to the factors, 
public and private, that tend to jeopar- 
dize or injure these interests. 
Suggests Problems for Study 

The conservation of health, social in- 
surance, taxation and even “tne great 
modern American sin of extravagance” 
he suggested as fitting subjects for the 
attention of the insurance in*‘erests. 
“The prosperity of our patrons,” he 
said, “necessarily interests us for with 
extravagance comes poverty. and in- 
creases in policy borrowings and cash 
surrenders and the loss of insurance 
protection to numberless families. Ex- 
travagance not infrequently leads to ex- 
cesses that result in ill-health which 
contributes to the physical deterioration 
of the race.” 

Judge Day said that the unfriendly 
attitude toward life insurance, so com- 
mon in law making bodies, resulting 
largely from misunderstanding of life 
insurance matters ten years ago has 
gradually subsided. The idea that life 
insurance funds are merely proprietary 
aggregations of capital has been gradu- 
ally replaced by knowledge of their true 
nature, that they are the modest sav- 
ings of thousands of individuals who are 
striving to protect their dependents. 
Methods of State supervision and the 
attitude of supervisory officials toward 
insurance Zad improved. The com- 
panies are still obliged to contend with 
much ill-advised and unfair legislation, 
especially regarding taxation. Such 
laws are constantly being proposed 
throughout the country, often without 
adequate understanding of the facts up- 
on which the action is based. 
Policyholders Depend Upon Companies 

Unlike labor or the farmers and vari- 
ous classes of business men, patrons of 
insurance are unorganized and helpless 
in guarding their interests excepting 
througn the leadership of their com- 
panies alone in combination with such 
associations as the Life Insurance Pres- 
idents. The company officers, represent- 
ing in the association over forty-five 
million policyholders and dependents, 
may use in their behalf only the right of 
individual appeal or the petition of the 
individual citizen. 

The labor unions representing about 
two million people, Judge Day said, may 


enter politics and may use the strike— 
the argument of force—to secure - pro- 
tection for their interests. The farmers, 
the manufacturers, the fraternal insur- 
ance orders and other worthy organiza- 
tions may and do wield the power of the 
vote to secure their rights. But the rep- 
resentatives of the great army of policy- 
holders, wita their vital interest, may 
do none of these things. They must be 
content with the personal appeal to the 
intelligence and justice of our law- 
makers usually after injurious or unfair 
legislation. is introduced, and after un- 
informed legislators have been commit- 
ted to it. 

The life insurance managements know 
no politics, no partisanship,.no class dis- 
tinctions. They have no quarrel with 
any element of our people. It is their 
purpose in protecting against ill-advised - 
and unjust insurance legislation to serve 
rich:and poor alike, justly and efficient- 

“Snould we not then give more atten- 
tion to these indirect attacks upon the 
great trust over which we are standing 
guard?” continued Judge Day. “May we 
not with propriety consider the wisdom 
of bringing the facts in all such ‘cases 
not only to the attention of our law- 
makers, but to the policyholders them- 
selves that their aid may be secured in 
protecting their rights? Can we be just- 
ly denied the privilege of appeal to our 
legislators through our policyholders 
whose interests are at stake?” 


H. C. COX ON THE WAR 








In 1915 Mortality Was 13.3 Per Cent.-of 
Expected By Canada 
Companies 





In discussing the effect of the war on 
Canadian life insurance companies, H. 
C. Cox, president of the Canada Life, 
said at the Life Presidents’ Convention: 
“The actual war losses on the total 
business of the Canadian companies for 
the year 1915 were only 13.3 per cent. 
of the expected.” 

The Canadian companies have as a 
whole. experienced. a particularly fav- 
orable mortality apart from war claims, 
so that it may be said the lower mor- 
tality among the general body of policy- 
holders has to a great extent offset the 
higher mortality among. the enlisted 
men, who are as a rule not heavily. in- 
sured because of their comparative 
youthfulness; therefore, in so far as 
the Canadian companies are concerned, 
and this applies also to the American 
Companies, the war claims during 1915 
have had no disturbing effect upon the 
mortality rate as a whole, he said. 
These gross war claims amount to ap- 
proximately .134 of one per cent. of 
the mean Canadian business in force, 
which is the equivalent of about thir- 
teen cents upon each one thousand dol- 
lar policy. What the future holds in 
store for all the insurance companies 
by way of losses arising out of the war 
no one at present can forecast, but it 
is quite safe to say that no anxiety is 
felt by the life insurance companies on 
this continent. 








satisfying and continuing. 





A Year of Rich Opportunity 


To make the most of it you must have unexcelled policy contracts, 
low net cost, unexcelled equipment, unexcelled Home Office and Agency 
service, Company reputation high as the highest, a genuinely fraternal 
spirit between Home Office and Field. and an institutional sense of will- 
ing duty to policyholders, beneficiaries. and the public. 
manship ability is joined to thes, the 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening. 
JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantiall 
Dividend scale increased fifth 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 
Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 
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Supt. Phillips Condemns 
All State Insurance 


BRANDS SUCH PROPOSALS AS UN- 
AMERICAN 








New York Department Head Says In- 
dividual Initiative Has Proved Worth 
—Monopoly a Failure 





A warning against the present ten- 
dency of the State and Federal govern- 
ments to usurp the functions of private 
business, was sounded at the meeting 
of the Life Presidents’ Association by 
Jesse S. Phillips, Superintendent of In- 
surance of New York. “Although a 
believer in State regulation and super- 
vision over the so-called public service 
and quasi public service corporations,” 
he said, “I am unwilling to admit that 
because Germany, for instance, has as- 
sumed to manage Or monopolize a cer- 
tain line of business, the same doctrine 
skould be or can be successfully estab- 
lished in this country. ” 


Supervision Held Adequate 


Superintendent Phillips said he be- 
lieved in a regulation which is effective 
but not destructive; in a supervision 
without favoritism, which protects no 
wrongdoing, but recognizes that large 
business enterprises, subject to the reg- 
ulative power of the State, honestly and 
efficiently managed, should not be crip- 
pled or hampered by undue restriction. 
While the power of the State is invoked 
primarily for the benefit of the public 
and the protection of the rignts of in- 
dividuals, the agencies for State super- 
vision exist, or at least should exist, to 
protect all legitimate enterprises in 
their efforts to conduct business upon 
a sound and economical basis. A fair, 
impartial supervision by the State will 
remedy many of the evils incident to 
corporate control, and will also secure 
to the efficiently managed and honestly 
conducted business the fullest enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of its lawful efforts. 

“It is because of my belief in the ul- 
timate success of the doctrine of gov- 
ernmental regulation in its application 
to business enterprises,’ he continued, 
“that I have little or no sympathy with 
any proposition which favors its aban- 
donment.” 

Declaring proposals of government 
ownership to be un-American and so- 
cialistic, he continued with emphasis: 

“In my judgment, it is not a proper 
function of our Republican form of 
government to take charge of and oper- 
ate any business, whether that business 
be large or small. Our governmental 
principles are peculiarly suited to carry 
out this primary purpose of govern- 
ment, but are unadapted to the success- 
ful management of any business. These 
Pioposals of governmental ownership 
and management are purely socialistic, 
and have their origin in the autocratic 
governments of Europe. They have no 
place in a free government. The advo- 
cates of this doctrine claim that the 
State should be entrusted with the 
management of such enterprises as are 
monopolistic, and where the business 
involved affects a large number of our 
citizens. The business of insurance has 
therefore been included in the list, sub- 


ject to this new- exploitation by govern- 
mental action. . 


Individual Initiative Needed 

Superintendent Phillips then took up 
social insurance, saying: . ‘ 

“One phase or. branch of insurance, 
which at the present time is attracting 
public attention and causing no little 
discussion, and concerning which there 
is a diversity of opinions as to the man- 
rer in which it is to be placed in opera- 
tion and the attitude to be assumed by 
the State in relation thereto, is the sub- 
ject of social or welfare insurance. As 
tc the benefit accruing to a wage earn- 
er- through this form of insurance, 
there is no doubt. Everything should 
be done to encourage the man with 
limited wages, and dependent thereon 
for his livelihood, and upon whom oth- 
ers are dependent, to apply a small 
fraction of his weekly earnings towards 
the purchase of insurance which will 
protect him against sickness, accident 
and the misfortunes of life. It is the 
duty of all insurance men to devote 
their energies and direct their attention 
to this new field and develop some sys- 
tem which will secure this form of pro- 
tection to the wage-earning class. Some 
feasible plan, I am sure, will finaily be 
evolved whereby such insurance can be 
furnished at reasonable rates, consist- 
ent with safety, and a guaranty of bene- 
fits. thereby provided. It seems to me, 
however, that a satisfactory and com- 
prehensive plan of welfare insurance 
can only be successfully established and 
put into operation in this country by 
irdividual initiative and by men having 
au intimate knowledge of the science 
of insurance and thoroughly familiar 
with all of the intricacies connected 
with the subject. It is doubtless the 
duty of the State to co-operate, and to 
aid by appropriate legislation, the in- 
auguration of a system of governmental 
regulation whereby any person requir- 
ing this sort of protection can readily 
acquire it and avail himself of the 
benefits to be secured. Such a plan, 
orce established and effective, should be 
extended through education, agitation 
and otherwise, to induce every working 
man to assume the obligation to in- 
sure.” 

Some of the Obstacles 


He said it has been urged that this 
particular branch of insurance should 
be inaugurated, operated and exclu- 
sively managed by the government 
through the exercise of its power to 
legislate for the welfare of the people. 
The advocates of this proposition say 
that the government by legislation 
should make a welfare insurance cOm- 
pulsory upon every person receiving less 
than a certain fixed annual wage, and 
thereupon should itself manage and con- 
duct the business. 

“Firm in my belief that the actual 
management of the business is not a 
proper governmental function,” he con- 
tinued, “I am opposed to both of these 
propositions. It appears to me that one 
proposition is the corollary of the other. 
If the State arbitrarily enforces upon 
the citizen the obligation to insure, it 
must necessarily follow that the gov- 
ernment should also guarantee to the 
citizen the fulfillment of the terms of 
the insurance contract which. he has in- 
voluntarily assumed. How is the gov- 
ernment to undertake. this guarantee un“ 
less it has an absolute and unlimited 


control of the conduct, operation nnd 
management of the business? In fact 
the plan of compulsory social insurance 
proposes that the cost shall be borne by 
the employe, the employer and the State 


“in such proportion as the latter shall 


determine.. Under such a plan, there is 
no escape from the position that the 
State should be entrusted with the mak- 
ing of the contract, the collection of the 
premium, the payment of the benefits 
and every detail that is necessary to 
make effective that form of insurance 
protection.” 

In discussing the obstacles to a State 
system of insurance, Superintendent 
Phillips said that it would be an un- 
warranted interference by the State 
with the individual rights of any citizen. 
to compel him to enter an insurance 
ccntract against his will, and at the 
same time impose upon him the entire 
burden of paying the premium required 
to maintain it. There is grave doubt 
whether the State has constitutional au- 
thority for such action. If it has, there 
should be no attempt to exercise its 
arbitrary power to coerce its citizens. 

Insurance But First Step 

“How would the State enforce against 
the insured the ‘collection of unpaid 
premiums?” he continued. “Some per- 
son advocating this doctrine said ‘Com- 
pel payment of a premium in the man- 
ner that the State enforces the. collec- 
tion of a tax,” but we all know that this 
action on the part of the State pre-sup- 
poses property owned by the person 
taxed, and upon which the tax becomes 
alien. The only other method would be 
to imprison the delinquent. I am sure 
that the most zealous exponent of the 
doctrine of compulsory insurance would 
not advocate a return to this antiquated 
practice of thus enforcing the observ- 
ance of a statute, the violation of which 
involves no intrinsically wrongful act 
upon the part of the offender other than 
his refusal to pay a simple debt to an 
insurance company or the State. The 
scheme of compulsory insurance upon 
any individual regardless of the amount 
of his annual income is un-American 
and dangerous to civil liberty. The 
plan presents difficulties of enforcemen: 
which cannot be easily overcome. Its 
adoption will inevitably lead to govern- 
mental management, in which event the 
State or the public will pay the greater 
portion of the premium. If the State is 
to have the monopolistic privilege of 
establishing, operating and maintaining 
a plan of welfare insurance for the 
benefit of a certain class of its citizens, 
this will be the initial step towards 
taking over and managing all classes of 
insurance. This having been accom- 
plished, the State is likely to be con- 
stantly in search of other fields into 
which it can extend its activities. 

Our System More Efficient 

“It would be interesting,” he said, “if 
I had the time, to compare the actual 
results of private or corporation-man- 
aged enterprises with those operated by 
European governments. For example, if 
we compare the average freight rates 
prevailing upon railroads in this country 
with those of the State-owned railroads 
of several of the European countries, 
we will find that we have here the 
cheapest freight service of any country 
in the world. Reliable statistics show 
that the average freight rate in this 
country at the present time is approxi- 

(Continued ‘on page 9.) 


Pension Plan More 
Than City. Can Bear 


DEFICIT OF 212 MILLIONS IN NEW 
YORK CITY FUNDS 








Frank H. Bethell, of City Pension Com- 
mission, Gives Business Man’s View 
of Pension Problem 





Frank H. Bethell, vice-president of 
the New York Telephone Co., spoke on 
“Science or Sentiment in Social In- 
surance?” from the standpoint of a bus- 
iness man accustomed to apply business 
principles to business propositions, at 
the life presidents’ meeting. Mr. Beth- 
ell is a member of the commission on 
pensions of New York City and is chair- 
man of the Employes’ Benefit Fund 
Committee of the Eastern group of Bell 
Telephone companies. When he first 
looked into municipal pension matters, 
he said, he was astounded at the man- 
ner in which the taxpayers of New 
York had been plunged into bogs of un- 
determined depth, and at the persist- 
ence with which civil employes resisted 
proper efforts to bring sanity into the 


situation. 
Funds Diverted 

He predicted that “calamity awaits 
just around the corner” unless some- 
thing is done to correct conditions. New 
York has been disbursing pensions for 
fifty-seven years, but 61 per cent. of 
the total disbursements have been made 
in the past ten years. He said that 
funds had been diverted from the gen- 
eral into the pension funds and thus pre- 


‘venting them from becoming budgetary 


matter. Mr. Be-hell gave a long list 
of amounts of city revenues which he 
said had under this practice gone over 
the heads of the budget makers directly 
to the custodians of the different pen- 
sion funds. 

Mr. Bethell said that there was paid 
out annually $5,000,000 on account of 
the pension funds and that the liability 
of the nine funds is now over 215 mil- 
lions, there being a deficit of 212 mil- 
lions. He cited pension funds in other 
States and in foreign countries to show 
the increasing load assumed by the tax- 
payers. 

Burden Too Heavy 

“In this country legislation establis.- 
ing pension systems both by States and 
municipalities,” continued Mr. Bethell, 
“is being enacted with the earnest sup- 
port of the beneficiary, but without a 
full understanding as to where his true 
interest lies and without any conception 
on the part of States and municipalities 
of the load which is assumed. Munici- 
pal pension systems have been found, 
upon intelligent investigation, to lay up- 
on the city or State a burden too heavy 
to bear. I doubt if any insurance com- 
pany on earth would undertake to under- 
write a single one of these pension sys- 
tems. But that does not mean that such 
systems must be abolished. It means 
that science must be applied to the ques- 
tion of making them sound. 

“Industrial insurance or pension plans 
tend to transfer from the family to in- 
dustry the obligation to care for those 
who cannot care for themselves. Now, 

(Continued on page 9.) 
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Life Insurance 
and Preparedness 


GREAT FIELD FOR COMPANIES IN 
CONSERVATION 





E. E. Rittenhouse Says Americans are 
Declining Physically — Mortality 
Rate Deceptive—Checking Waste 





In discussing the relation of life in- 
surance to national physical prepared- 
ness, E. E. Rittenhouse, commissioner 
of public health and consultation of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, be- 
fore the Life Presidents’ Association, 
said that Americans were deteriorating, 
due to changed habits and lack of physi- 
cal exercise. He cited statistics to snow 
the effects on the mortality ratio of 


“deadly eating habits,” the use of stimu- 
lants and high pressure work. 
What Life Insurance Has Done 

Life insurance has a direct interest in 
national physical preparedness, he said, 
not only because its new business de- 
pends upon the physical fitness of the 
people, but because, from patriotic and 
humanitarian motives, it is deeply con- 
cerned in the progress of our nation and 
our race. 

To life insurance is due the credit for 
materially stimulating the great health 
conservation sentiment which has been 
so rapidly developing during recent 
years. By establishing a certain stand- 
ard of physical fitness to secure life in- 
surance, the companies forced upon the 
attention of the public in a practical 
way the need of keeping physically pre- 
pared. By this act alone they carried 
into the family, and especially to the 
bread-winner, the new health idea. 

Out of the life insurance physical ex- 
aminations for insurance has come the 
expanding growth of the idea of exam- 
ination for health conservation which is 
not only gaining rapidly among indi- 
viduals, but among the employers of 
men and women, It is entirely possible, 
notwitistanding that a false sense of 
health security is thus given some peo- 
ple, that the increasing mortality from 
organic disease would have been greater 
but for the educational influence of life 
insurance medical examinations. 

What Can Life Insurance Do? 

In the wonderful expansion of service 
of life insurance companies, Mr. Ritten- 
house pointed out, they have not entire- 
ly overlooked the opportunity to help 
directly in the great work of conserving 
human life. Slowly but surely tne idea 
has developed. Already a limited num- 
ber of companies are disseminating 
health knowledge among their policy- 
holders. Among the methods are phys- 
ical examinations, health literature, and 
with one company, a nursing system. 

No financial or business organization 
engaged in human service gets closer to 
the people than life insurance. Its con- 
tact with them is personal and direct 
and its relations are not temporary but 
continue for many years. 

Conclusions Summarized 

Mr. Rittenhouse summed up his con- 

clusions as follows: 


The conclusion for national physical 
preparedness of the individual is urgent. 
The relation of life insurance to this 
problem is intimate and direct. 

The evidence of declining physical en- 
durance of the American people em- 
phasizes the need for action, 

A marvelous increase has occurred in 
wealth, in time-saving and labor-saving 
devices which have radically changed 
the living habits of a vast number of 
people. 

Physical exertion has materially de- 
clined while the per capita intake of 
food has increased,—much of it over- 
rich and injurious. 

A sudden demand for physical exer- 


tion finds the average individual easily 
winded, weak and flabby muscled, joints 
stiffened by disuse,—he is lacking in 
both agility and endurance. 

The mortality rate from the wear and 
tear of life is abnormally gaining. The 
low-powered or sub-standard group of 
our population is apparently increasing. 

To check this vital waste is an im- 
perative national duty. 

Life insurance is a mighty education- 
al institution. It has changed the sav- 
ing habits of millions of people. It can 
also favorably influence their health 
habits by a permanent educational ef- 
fort. 

It should stand ready to help to the 
limit of prudent expenditure. It woul 
have the approval of tne policyholders 
and the public. 

For this would be a noble task, a 
glorious human service, and the highest 
form of enlightened selfishness, 

We can more fully appreciate this 
when we concentrate upon the almost 
forgotten truth that— 

National liberty rests upon national 
vitality. 


America’s Leadership 

In Life Insurance 

(Continued from page 4.) 

for private enterprise! And for fear 
that such unseemly ebullition will be 
taken merely as an empty expression of 
sympathy with the criminal rich, I ask 
the dissenting critic to at least admit 
that here in America life insurance, 
under strictly private initiative and aus- 
pices, without the help of legal compul- 
sion or of government subsidy, but with» 
however, a strict government regulation 
and sometimes interference, has grown 
into its great estate so that at the pres- 
ent time with less than a fifteenth of 
the population of the earth, it has more 


insurance in force than exists in the 
rest of the world put together. What- 
ever arguments there may be for a 


S:ate-owned and State-operated life in- 
surance system, we cannot in settling 
the question overlook this one insistent, 
pc werful and all significant fact. 

“Life insurance in this country owes 
its virility to the individual energy, un- 
hampered by the blight of paternalism 
of the men who have devoted their 
careers to its success. In it we have a 
happy blending of good business and 
practical philanthropy.” 


“He” Type of Man 

Of life insurance as a profession, 
Hurrell said: “Life insurance is a 
blooded business, one to which the 
type of man may devote himself in any 
department with complete abandon and 
its continued success depends upon the 
initiative, the force, and the enterprise 
of the men who havea personal interest 
in. as well as a devotion to, the cause 
they serve. The cynic may sneer at our 
talk about helpless old age, the widow 
and the orphan, but the institution 
which by its efficient organization and 
operation has taken the sting of hope- 
lessness out of those words, may feel 
without apology an honest pride in its 
work and urge its right to continue 
along present lines to -still greater 
achievements.” 

Mr. Hurrell closed with an argument 
for income insurance. 


Mr. 
red- 
‘he’ 





CONNECTICUT AGENCY LEADS 

Vice-President D. F. Appel, of the 
New England Mutual Life, has launched 
a campaign among the agents of the 
Company for $42,000,000 new business 
by the close of the year. The Con- 
necticut agency, under General Agent 
Lee C. Robens, at present leads the 
agencies of the Company. 





J. W. Charlton, vice-president of one 
of the local national banks at Nashville, 
decided to join the New York Life, re- 
signed and started to work. In one 
month he turned in 29 applications for 
$70,000 of business, every case with 
settlement, only one case for as much 
as $10,000, the others ranging from $1,- 
000 to $5,000. 





tag 


SAFETY, 


premium outlay. 


Jesse R. Glark, President 


A Tower of 


Five decades of 
conspicuous 
progress based 
on firmly estab- 
lished principles. 


, first consideration in the 
selection of risks and in- 
vestment of funds. The 
latter restricted to the 
safest security on earth 

—the Earth itself. 


SAVINGS, arising from strict 
economy, low mortality and 
surplus interest earnings con- 
stantly employed, through lib- 
eral dividend refunds, to assure 
the maximum of 
benefits for the minimum of 


SERVICE, the fixed watchword and 
crowning feature of Union Central 
benefits; extended not only to all poli- 
cyholders, but to rejected applicants 
and the beneficiaries of the insured. 


Upon these solid foundation stones hawe been built the 
great strength of the Company; the efficiency of its 
Agency Force; and its host of satisfied Policyholders. 


For information address, Allan Waters, Second Vice-President. 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 





strength 


always the 


insurance 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








E have room just now for two or 

three good men—not the Million 

} ollar producer who takes it out 
in talk, but the man who can average 
$100,000 of personal business, plus ex- 
perience in appointing and working 
with agents. Men who become val- 
uable to this Company grow in value 
to themselves. We cannot guarantee 
your success, but we will give you a 
real opportunity, then it’s up to you. 
Would you like to hear about it 
further? 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 














$1,000,000 AETNA GROUP 
The Aluminum Goods Manufacturing 
Company has taken a $1,000,000 group, 
coverage ranging from $500 to $1,000 
for each employe. The insurance was 


taken out in the Aetna Life. The in- 
surance is announced as a Christmas 
gift. 


FARMERS NAT’L APPOINTMENTS 

The Farmers National Life, of Chica- 
go, has appointed as district managers, 
J. F. Griffith, of Charleston, Il., who will 
nave charge of the Eastern Illinois ter- 


ritory, and George H. Hauser, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., who will have charge of the 
Southern Indiana district. 








December 15, 1916. 


THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 





Building an Agency 
m Country Territory 


TYPES THAT MAKE GOOD UNDER 
RURAL CONDITIONS 





Difficulty of Developing Full Time 
Organization—Handling Local 
Agency Problems 





William S. Cochrane, general agent 
for the Mutual Benefit Life, at Peoria, 
Ill., has made a remarkable success in 
developing the country territory in the 
twenty--wo counties under his manage- 
ment and the methods by which he 
achieved this he described at a meet- 
ing of the general agents of the Com- 
pany at Atlantic City. Mr. Cochrane 
said that the best man to appoin: in 
country territory is the local banker— 
where he is willing to devote part of 
his time to life insurance work—and 
about on an equal with him is the real 
estate and fire insurance man, chiefly 
because he is more of a hustler, s:ands 
well locally and always needs the 
money. 

Other good rural part time agents are 
the teacher in vacation time, the rail- 
road agent, the preacher, an occasional 
merchant or wide-awake clerk and the 
postmaster. 

The part time agents who graduate 
into regulars are apt to stick, Mr. Coch- 
rane said, because they did not take 
up the work exclusively until they were 
sure of themselves. Furthermore, they 
cost nothing to educate. The par: time 
agent Mr. Cochrane thought was a 
necessity in country territory however 
much may be said against him in city 
work. 


How the Examiner Helped 


The local examiner can be of great 
help if handled with care. He cited an 
instance of a town in Kansas where he 
took the city directory, went over it 
with the doctor, picked out the promi- 
nent citizens and asked the doctor 
ebout each one—about his physical, 
financial and moral condition. .If the 
prospect did not come up to standard 
from any one of these three standpoints, 
his name was dropped from the list. 


A letter was then prepared that the 
doctor could conscientiously sign, com- 
mending the company and its repre- 
sentative and one was sent to each 
individual on the list. Meanwhile some 
information was secured about each 
one—what insurance he might already 
have, wha: his hobby might be and 
wherein he might be vulnerable. From 
this preliminary work Mr. Cochrane re- 
ported that he had better results than 
from any other district in the territory. 

Mr. Cochrane found that the hustling 
quality was the hardest to find and to 
keep maintained. Character is the 
prime requisite. After that he would 
rather have the work habit than any 
other quality. Any man who will work 
can make good to a greater or less de- 
gree in life insurance, he said. 

Traveling salesmen appealed to Mr. 
Cochrane as good prospects for full 
time agents because they have the work 
habit, are on the go all the time and 
frequently use Sunday in catching up 
with their correspondence. 


Literature is used sparingly in this 
agency. Mr. Cochrane advocates the 
use of pamphlets discriminately after 
the man is insured. He thinks this a 
wise plan with the farmer, and in rural 
cecmmunities where people have more 
time to read than in cities. To use 
the proper leaflets after securing the 
application or on delivery of the insur- 
ance is to reinforce the agent’s argu- 
ments and place before the insured 
something more official than the verbal 
agreements that may have been used. 

In sending out supplies one sample of 
each leaflet is sent and the agent is 
asked to look them over carefully and 
decide :what can be used to advantage 


in his locality. This saves supplies and 
the time filling reorders. 


Ways of Assisting the Agent 

As most agents seem hard up when 
starting out, Mr. Cochrane usually does 
something for them, such as supplying 
a life insurance manual or subscribes 
for some journal, invites them to the 
life underwriters’ meetings at Peoria or 
gives them a membership in the as- 
sociation. The financial outlay is small 
but the resulis in appreciation and 
better knowledge of the business are 
large. 

Every effort is made to help the agent 
to get his risk through with as little 
trouble as possible. Perhaps he has 
allowed the applicant to make his 
children beneficiaries and thereby 
hampered his own handling of insur- 
ance later, as well as giving a great 
deal of bother and expense to “he heirs 
to collect when the insurance could 
just as well have been made to the 
estate and answered every purpose. 
Perhaps there is a bad family or per- 
sonal history unexplained or a liquor 
habit ambiguously stated, all of which 
might be adjusted to assist the agent 
and expedite his business. 

Mr. Cochrane gives a first year brok- 
erage contract as a rule to the part 
time agent and has no object'on to 
giving him a renewal agreement if he 
wants it. He said he was after volume 
primarily, looking to the collection fee 
on a large volume to pay later. He 
emphasized the need of keeping the 
agent’s good will. After the agency is 
built one can draw the lines closer. 

With the idea of building up his 
agency organization, Mr. Cochrane said 
he devoted all of his time to getting 
agents and did not solicit personally. 
He said he is planning his agency on 
the basis of a big stock company. A 
large number of men will make more 
money than a few and although the 
business might not pay for the first 
year or two, eventually it will pay well. 
Collection fees, over-riding commissions 
and renewals from part timers with 
brokerage contracts, produced better 
results, he thought, than his personal 
soliciting. 





HOKE SMITH ON CLEVELAND 





Senator Pays Fine Tribute to First 
Head of Life Presidents’ 
Association 





Senator Hoke Smith, of Georgia, in 
an address before the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, reviewed the 
career of Grover Cleveland and showed 
how in his political career he demon- 
strated those sturdy qualities of hon- 
esty which later brought him in touch 
with the life insurance situation follow- 
ing the disturbed conditions in 1906. 

“Mr. Cleveland’s integrity and breadth 
of vision,” said Senator Smith, “were so 
universally recognized that he became 
the advisor of the great life insurance 
interests, while it brought to them the 
confidence of the legislative bodies of 
the country, undoubtedly paved the way 
for franker relations which ‘now exist 
between the representatives of govern- 
ment and the representatives of many 
large business interests. 

“From this may be expected a new 
era of constructive co-operation in 
which duty and justice will combine to 
control.” 





NEW EQUITABLE DIRECTORS 

At a meeting of the board of dl- 
rectors of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society last week, two new di- 
rectors were elected: former justices, 
George L. Ingraham and Edgar M. 
Cullen, succeeding Henry W. De 
Forest and William C. Redfield. 





John S. De Har:, superintendent of 
the New .Brunswick, N. J., branch of 
The Prudential, died last week in that 
City. He had been connected with The 
Prudential for thirty years. 


ATTEND BOLDT FUNERAL 





Large Delegation From Equitable 
Headed By George T. Wilson— 
F. W. Lafrentz a Pallbearer 





The funeral of the late George C. 
Boldt was attended by a large delega- 
tion from the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Sdciety, headed by George T. Wil- 
son, second vice-president. Mr. Boldt 
was a director of the Equitable and of 
the North British & Mercantile. Mr. 
Wilson and F. W. Lafrentz, president 
of the American Surety Co., were 
among the honorary pallbearers, Mr. 
Wilson having charge of the arrange- 
ments for the funeral at the church. 
The other Equitable officers who a‘tend- 
ed the services were: Vice-President 
John B. Lunger, Secretary William 
Alexander, Third Vice-President Leon 
O. Fisher and Superintendent of Agen- 
cies William E. Taylor. 

Seven directors of the Society also 
attended. 

E. G. Richards, United States mana- 
ger of the North British & Mercantile, 
also was present. 

Mr. Boldt carried $700,000 life insur- 
ance. 





QUALIFICATION BILL 





Commissions for Licensed Agents— 
Court Review If State Denies 
License 





All life insurance interes‘s have 
agreed upon a model agency qualifica- 
tion bill. It. was submitted to the in- 
surance commissioners this week by 
Colonel Powell, of Louisville, speaking 
for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters after a conference with 
the Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents and «he American Life Conven- 
tion. The unusual features of the bill 
are that a company can pay a comm!s- 
sion only to a licensed agent; a license 
can be issued only to a man who holds 
himself out as an insurance agent, and 
when a commissioner refuses to give 
a license there is provision for a grand 
review. 

The bill as presented to the commis- 
sioners by Colonel Powell follows: 

No life insurance corporation doing 
business wi‘hin this State, or agent 
thereof, shall pay any commission or 
other compensation to any person for 
services in obtaining new insurance, 
unless such person shall have first pro- 
cured from the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance a certificate of authority to act 
as an agent of such company as here- 
inafter provided. No person shall act 
as agent, sub-agen* or broker, in the 
solicitation or procurement of applica- 
tions for insurance, or receive for serv- 
ices in obtaining new insurance any 
commission or other compensation 
from any life insurance corporation do- 
ing business in this State, or agent 
thereof, without first procuring a cer‘i- 
ficate of authority so to act from the 


. Commissioner of Insurance, which will 


expire on the day of next 
ensuing, and must be renewed annually 
thereafter. Such certificate shall be 
issued by the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance only upon the written request of 
said company accompanied by a state- 
ment over the signature of the pro- 
posed agent, and to be upon a form 
approved by the Commissioner of In- 
surance, giving such information as he 
may require. If satisfied that *he pro- 
posed agent is a suitable person to act 
as such and intends to hold himself 
out in good faith as a life insurance 
agent, the Commissioner of Insurance 
shall issue said certificate; but he shall 
have the righ‘ to refuse to issue or re- 
new any such certificate at his discre- 
tion; or to revoke one previously issued 
after hearing and for cause shown, his 
action in either of such cases to be 
subject to review by any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. I, 

1916 .........$74,274,980.68 
Liabilities ...... -. 69,154,791.00 
Dedeter .6te come $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 








The “‘Home Life” 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide ie President, pre- 
sents a record 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 
Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


ment 


of substantial 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agte. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











FOUNDED 1865 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 
AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 
and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 
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Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 


















In view of the difficul- 
Why it’s ties in seeing important 
Difficult to men in the Wall Street 
See Financiers section it is. a wonder 
that life men can get 
so many interviews there, but the per- 
sistent, intelligent agen: can overcome 
any hardship. What the hardships of 
getting an interview are, Albert W. At- 
wood explains in a story in the “Satur- 
day Evening Post,” under the caption: 
“Crowding Twenty-four Hours.” 
There are bankers in Wall Street 
so busy that visitors have been able to 
see them while riding up or down in an 
elevator, he says. It is the common- 
est practice for four or five callers to 
have allotted among them, by the great 
man’s secretary, the time he spends 
walking from one directors’ meeting to 
another—a distance of perhaps six 
hundred or seven hundred feet. Promi- 
nent lawyers, manufacturers and pro- 
moters wait patiently for hours, and 
then thank their good fortune if they 
can catch the dispenser of financial sal- 
vation on the fly from his private office 
to the front door. 

Assigned to still other callers is one- 
half of the hour the banker spends on 
the train from the Grand Cen*ral ter- 
minal to the station where he gets off 
to go to his Hudson River country 
home. One’s appointment card may 
read: “Grand Central to Tarrytown.” 
The engagement book of one bank 
president showed only one open date 
on the train in more than two weeks. 

These captains of finance often keep 
from twenty-five to seventy appoint- 
ments with callers every day. In one 
of the largest banking institutions in 
America the secretary uses blank ap- 
pointment cards providing for thirty 
regular daily appointments with the 
president. For some time before 
the Anglo-French loan was floated the 
active partners of the house of J. P. 
Morgan each met about seventy-five 
groups of callers a day. 

. Most of the very busy financiers try 
to see all callers who really have any 
business with them. Aloofness in Big 
Business is a thing of the past. It does 
not pay. The sanctum sanctorum is 
going out. Many of the biggest bankers 
have offices right out in the open. Per- 
haps the busiest of all such men, at 
the head of the largest concern of its 
kind in the world, does not sit in a 
private office at all, but has a desk at 
one side of the main banking floor, up 
to which any person may walk, pro- 
vided only he does not excite the sus- 
picion of the uniformed attendants. 

Besides the visitors, there are tele- 
phone calls.’ In one of the great bank- 
ing houses, whose operations are world- 
wide, the incoming calls last winter ran 
about eighty-five thousand a month, and 
outgoing calls amounted to twenty thou- 
sand. Just how many times each part- 
ner had to answer the telephone could 
mot be learned. But the higher em- 
ployes, men whose responsibilities and 
activities are only a shade less than 
those borne by the partners, answered 
no less than seventy-five incoming calls 
a day; each one requiring the most care- 
ful and exacting a‘*tention. 

Then there are meetings that must 
be attended, many of them outside the 
office. One bank president, whose 
eallers range from twenty-five to 
seventy a day, also attends from 
five to twelve directors’ 
nearly every day. Besides being 
in chargé of a bank with nearly 
two hundred million dollars of deposits, 
this active person is a director in about 
forty other concerns, nearly all of which 
are of national or international import- 
ance-—banks, trust companies, railroads 
and all manner of manufacturing com- 


meetings’ 


panies. In numerous cases he is a 
member of the executive or finance 
committee, or chairman of the commit- 
tee—or even chairman of the company 
itself. 

This is an extreme case, but many 
of his associates of the inner realm of 
highest finance are directors in at 
least twenty corporations of the first 
order of importance. 

Oo” * * 
Fall in with a 

How |LL S. Lindsay man’s hobby and 

Got Jack London insure him. Life 

Interested insurance is a 
great game. To be 
successful in it a salesman must inter- 
est himself in the affairs of others and 
fall in with their hobbies if need be. 
This thought comes to us in connection 
with tne death the other day of the fam- 
ous author, Jack London, in the prime 
of life, age 41, at his Glen Ellen ranch 
in California. He was insured under 
several policies in the New York Life 
for $13,893.50. One of the policies was 
taken under circumstances that will ap- 
peal to every salesman. 


In 1903 Superintendent of Agencies 
L, Seton Lindsay,-then in the field, was 
writing insurance in California. One 
day it occurred to him to go and see 
Jack London and try to write him. He 
found the noted author deeply engrossed 
in a game of chess. He watched tne 
game. As the other player left he 
broached the subject of life insurance, 
but found Mr. London unresponsive, 
though affable and entertaining enough 
on all other subjects. He finally re- 
marked: “I won’t talk life insurance, 
but I will play you a game of -chess.” 
“All right,” responded Mr. Lindsay, “I'll 
be glad to play with you, if you'll let 
me talk with you a moment after we 
get through.” This was agreed upon. 
They went at it. Which of the two 
won at chess is of minor importance. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Lindsay came 
away with an application by Mr. Lon- 
don for $3,000, and this is one of the 
policies which is being paid to his fam- 
ily by the New York Life. 

For writers, actors, and others of 
Jack London’s manner of living, life in- 
surance is a great boon. Careless in 
money matters, bohemian in taste and 
affiliations, often large money earners, 
ufider constant temptation to spend, 
spend, spend, wit little incentive to 
save, people in his situation have here 
an opportunity to lay away,. at stated 
intervals, in an absolutely safe place, 
little or much, according to their cir- 
cumstances, in endowments,-if they de- 
sire a measure of investment and an 
old-age fund, or in cheaper policies for 
larger amounts if the protection of those 
they love is what they desire. - Jack 
London leaves a wife and two daugh- 
ters. How fine that he was wise enough 
to look ahead. How fine that he was 
wise enough to leave them through the 
New York Life a comfortable sum, part 
of which may be ascribed to Mr. Lind- 
say’s attention to the author’s hobby 
and diversion, wnich interested -him and 
led him to insure. —The New York Life 
Bulletin. 





TRUE FUNCTION OF INSURANCE 

The Graham C. Wells, general agency 
of the Provident Loan & Trust, Pi‘ts- 
burgh, announces that 91 per cent. of 
the business written at this agency is 


on the plan which gives the wife and- 


children protection while they are de- 
pendent and then in later years when 
the husband and father has grown old 
and at a time when 97 men out of every 
100 are dependent on charity, matures 


for its full face value to make his old }f 


age comfortable. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





THE 
METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New Yerk) 








Of the People 
The Company By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 
639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 


$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders # Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day in Increase of 
Assets 








JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 








focets oi cceccccccccee ° oe $1 ; 

iabilities ........ 10,81 

Capital and Sunsias cee ose 
Insurance in FOrce.....ccccccccccccccccocccccescocccccccccccccccccccce 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since “Organization PEASE RETR 16,811,250.99 

Is Paying its Policyholders OveT.........000...sssseccsccssecseces ++ $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 
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Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 











THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 


Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE COM 
OF @OSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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L. I. DUBLIN TO PRESIDE 





Insurance Men to Speak Before Amer- 
ican Association for Advancement 
of Science 





Section I, on Social and Economic 
Science, of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will devote 
an entire’ session “toa discussion of 
life insurance problems at its annual 
meeting in New York on December 29 
in the Auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Life: Eminent men in the insurance 
field will take part. 

The program will include a paper by 
Haley ..Fiske, ~vice-presiden: of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
on the Social and Economic Bases of 
Life Insurance. Robert Lynn Cox will 
discuss. “Recent Developments in the 
Life Insurance Field.” Dr. Eugene L. 
Fisk, director of hygiene of the Life 
Extension Institute, will speak on Life 
Insurance and Life Conservation. Pro- 
fessor S. S. Huebner will read a paper 
on life insurance and the war. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT GAINS 





Wrote Over $92,800,000 in 11 Months 
—Paid for $8,665,747 in 
November 


The new paid for business reported 
by the Mutual Benefit Life for eleven 
months of the year totals $92,846,901, a 
gain of $17,586,721 over the same period 
of last year. November alone produced 
in paid for business 98,665,747. This 
is an increase of $1,500,000 over Novem- 
ber, 1915. A comparative record of the 
business for the twelve months’ period 
to .December 1 shows an increase this 
year of over $419,000,000. 





Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the 


Metropolitan and chairman of the Sec- . 


tion on Social and Hconomic Science of 
the Association, will preside. 

The meeting will be open to the 
public, and a large attendance is an- 
ticipated. Insurance men should find 
this meeting of particular interest. 








Pension Plan More 
Than City Can Bear 


(Continued from page 5.) 


it is proposed to take the risk away from 
industry and to lodge it wita the State. 
What will be required of the individual 
to qualify under a State social insur- 
ance, I do not know. I know that appli- 
ecants for insurance in life insurance 
companies that have established repu- 
tations must, as a matter of course, sat- 
isfy the medical examiner with respect 
to their physical fitness before policies 
are written. Extreme care must, if 
solvency. is to be considered, in every 
case be exercised. Carelessness in this 
matter will. bring bankruptcy to the 
strongest insurance company ever or- 
ganized and I do not know why it 
should not for the same reasons bring 
bankruptey:to tae State, bankruptcy not 
apparent as long as deficits can be cov- 
ered by direct taxation, but bankruptcy 
just the same. 
No Chance for the Unfit 

“When employment carries with it all 
of the benefits that attach to insurance, 
employers must, as a matter of course, 
satisfy themselves that applicants for 
employment are sound in mind and 
body. It is not known what the effect 
of these great changes in our economic 
policy is going to have on the individ- 
ual member of society. What stand- 
ards will the young man and the young 
woman who are knocking at the door 
of opportunity have to meet if industry 
must provide benefits of almost every 
conceivable kind? It stands to reason 
that they must come to the recruiting 
station of business fit not only to: per- 
form the duties immediately in front 
of them but they must satisfy the em- 
ployer that they are reasonably sure of 
standing up under the work assigned 
them for a long term of years. 

“This great problem, to my mind the 
greatest problem confronting the Amer- 
ican people today, is not mine to solve. 
It is for me, however, as it is for all 
of us, to give to it the best there is in 
us to the end that a solution fair and 
just to all will be found. At this time 
our efforts--should -be- directed toward 
arousing the minds-of all the people to 


Supt. Phillips Condemns 


All State Insurance 
(Continued from page 5.) 


mately .74 of a cent. per ton per mile. In 
Germany the rate is 1.41 cents, while in 
France the average rate is 1.39 cents; 
Austria, 1.45 cents, and in Denmark three 
times higher than the American average 
freight rate. The service given to the 
public by the American railway system 
is far superior in every respect to that 
rendered by the railroads of the coun- 
tries which 1 have mentioned. Passen- 
ger rates are also correspondingly high- 
er, with a vastly inferior service. It 
costs $11.04 to ride on a State-managed 
express train from Berlin to Hamburg 
and return, a distance of 356 miles, 
while, on the other hand, you can make 
a return trip between New York and 
Washington, covering a greater dis- 
tance, on the best equipped train in the 
world at a cost of $10.00. Likewise, 
these same statistics show that the cost 
of operation in proportion to the service 
rendered is considerably higher, while 
the wages paid to the employes of State- 
managed railroads of Europe are less 
than 50 per cent. received by the rail- 
way employes in this country. 


“We have, therefore, an actual demon- 











A Legal Reserve Company 
“Just a Little Bit Different” 


GENERAL AGENTS WANTED IN INDIANA 


Home Office: 


Fletcher Trust Bidg., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

















ZUS DOOD O4 <> DOOD M<'>'0 


GREATEST 


ILLINOIS 


COMPANY 


WANTS GOOD MEN 


AND 


WILL PAY THEM WELL 








stration of the State’s operation of the 
greatest of all the public utilities in 
existence, and everyone, if he correctly 
analyzes the facts, must concede that, 
for efficiency and economy of operation, 
there is no comparison with the rail- 
roads of this country, operated by cor- 
porate management under governmen- 
tal regulation. There is a similar situa- 
tion regarding the State-managed tele- 
phone and telegraph systems. 

“It might not be out of place to allude 
to the fact that State insurance by 
some of the old countries has not ma- 
terially reduced its actual cost, or given 
to the insured increased benefits or 
greater privileges where the govern- 
ment has failed to make contributions 
from the public treasury.” 





a realization not only as to the benefits 
that Society is to enjoy when the new 
order of things becomes firmly estab- 
lished, but also with respect. to. what the 
cost-is going to be.” 











Just say: 


“Insurance 
Man”— 


the open sesame 
to every courtesy 
within our power. 





Room with de- 
tached bath $1.50 
and $2.00 


Private bath $2.50 
and $3.00 


BREVOORT Hotel 


Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 


CHICAGO 
LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mer. 








Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you somethi ~ absolutely new 
ta 


and different to k to your pros- 
Gives you a to earn 
more money you are now 


Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
to date clauses 


e 
Accident and Health gives éuil 
protection for at least a less 
cost than ar casualty com- 
panies. Our agency contracts are 


as liberal as can be made. 


RITE AND WE WILL TELL 
You MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





A PENN MUTUAL PREMIUM, less a PENN MUTUAL 
MOTUAL. PENN MUTUAL POLICY, con- 
VALUES, make an INSURANCE 


ITs oe 
aan for net low cost and care of interests 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 
‘On January 1, 1909, rates were reduced and values increased to full 
3% reserve- 


DIVIDEND, 

taining PENN MUTUA 

PROPOSITION which in the sum of ALL 
is unsu 

all mem 
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SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 


FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 
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This newspuper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President; B. F. 
Hadley, Vice-President; W. L. Hadley, 
Secretary. The address of the officers 
is the office of this newspaper. Tele- 
phone 2497 John. 





Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Single 


copies, 15 cents. 


lintered as second-class matter Jan- 
uary, 4, 1907, at the Post Office at New 
York, N. Y.; under the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1879. 





“THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER” 
TO CHANGE ITS NAME 


Just what is the significance of the 
announcement of “The Western Under- 
writer” (one of the six most valuable 
newspaper names among the insurance 
periodicals) that it will change its 
name to “The National Underwriter” 
on January 1, at which time it will in- 
crease its subscription price, is not ap- 
parent at this writing. These are 
troublesome days for some insurance 
newspaper publishers, who have had 
to face an increase in operating cost 
of more than double, the price of pa 
per, for instance, soaring so high that 
paper-makers will not make contracts 
at a price extending over a period of 
three months. At the same time the 
roadway of insurance has been strewn 
with wrecks, not only of companies 
failing, but of companies re-insuring. 
Naturally, every time a company fails 
or re-insures, some paper or some 
group of papers loses advertising pat- 
ronage. In certain parts of the West 
and South this loss for the newspapers 
has been heavy, although several com- 
panies in the East have found the pace 
too swift or the reserve requirements 
too high. The demands of the insur- 
ance commissioners are more insistent 
and stricter than ever. 

Undoubtedly the business of insur- 
ance is going through an evolution 
leading to greater concentration. Com- 
panies about whose solvency and un- 
derwriting abilities there is no doubt 
are becoming stronger and more power- 
ful, while the weak companies are 
fighting hard to survive. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the West and 
South, which territories have seen the 
birth and death of a great many com- 
panies during the last few years. Out 
of the fierce competition a number of 
companies in the West and South have 
forged steadily to the front until they 
are among the leaders. Some of the 
most influential and popular companiés 
are outside of the Eastern zone. 

The move towards concentration in 
fire insurance is noticed, too, by the 
tendency of companies to have business 
heretofore reported to Chicago or At- 
lanta go to the home offices. 

Among the insurance newspapers 
many changes are taking place. The 
day of the old-fashioned organ which 
was run with a pair of scissors, which 


did not give service, which gave its 
columns to puffs, which bowed its knee 
servilely to its advertisers, neglecting 
its duty to subscribers, has gone by the 
board. No insurance paper is worthy 
of or can count upon respect unless its 
value is demonstrated by furnishing 
material that instructs and benefits its 
readers. The best proof that The Hast- 
ern Underwriter is printing the kind of 
news and opinions which are demanded 
by the best type of reader is shown by 
the fact that the subscription list and 
advertising patronage of this paper are 
steadily increasing. 





WILLIAM B. ELLISON 

William B. Ellison, a distinguished 
lawyer who has had experience as 
counsel for both insurance companies 
and the insured, thinks the standard 
fire policy is a mass of ambiguities 
and technicalities and should contain 
about half as much verbiage as it now 
does. He has explained his views at 
length in a booklet, just published, and 
which reached New York offices a few 
days before the commissioners came 
here. 

One bi: of business that was sched- 
uled for transaction at the convention 
was a report of a committee on the 
standard policy. Mr. Ellison’s explana- 
tion of alleged defects in the standard 
policy may have some merit, but his 
language is too intemperate and cock- 


sure. The circulation of his views 
among the insured may make some 
loss claimants or future claimants 


think that they are very much ag- 
grieved individuals. The aim with. the 
standard policy has been to protect the 
assured, and the hones: claimant has 
had little cause for complaint. The 
commissioners made a few changes in 
the policy this week. 


ANNEXES 

It did not take the National Confer- 
ence of Insurance Commissioners long 
to register its opinion about the mul‘i- 
ple agency and underwriters’ agency 
question. On Monday of thisq@week a 
group of local agents, headed by George 
D. Markham, of St. Louis, and Dale D. 
Butler, of Middletown, Conn., appeared 
before the commissioners and argued 
against the annexes. On the following 
day the cour:ly Burton Mansfield, of 
Connecticut, with perhaps a sardonic 
smile, presented the opinidi of the 
Committee on Laws and Legislation 
that the matter of annexes is not a 
proper one for the ac*ion of the.com- 
missioners’ convention, “but we believe 
the plan is wrong in theory and sub- 
versive to the best interest of public 
service. We, therefore, urge that both 
companies and agents make mutual 
concession and adjustmen: of the situa- 
tion.” 

No one believed for a moment that 
the commissioners would take any ac- 
tion with an internal problem, such as 
is the annexes, but the commissioners 
having been asked by Mr. Markham 
“for approval of our campaign”—mean- 
ing that of the National Associa‘ion of 
Insurance Agents—did not object to ex- 
pressing a viewpoint. As a matter of 
fact, it is doubtful if such a sagacious 
individual as Mr. Markham expected 
the commissioners to act, but merely 











The Human Side of ineurance 




















MISS ABBIE B. GANTZ 


Miss Abbie B. Gantz, librarian of the 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago, of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest and of tne Chicago Board, 
will be one of the speakers before the 
Fire Insurance Club of Chicago during 
this season. It will be the first time 
that the club has been addressed by a 
woman. Miss Gantz was also honored 
by the club at its October 24th meet- 
ing, when, on motion of A. R. Monroe, 
the directors were authorized to elect 
her to honorary membership. Similar 
recognition has already been given Miss 
Gantz by the Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of the Northwest. In both or- 
ganizations she is the first and only 
feminine member. About her the club 
says: “The club and many of its mem- 
bers owe muca to Miss Gantz. Not only 
has she performed her duties as librari- 
an in most excellent fashion, but she 





has also gone further and served in 
many big and little ways, She has been 
of great help to students in the various 
classes and has assisted in the election 


* and purchase of books for tne students. 


She is known personally to more insur- 
ance men than many men prominent 
in the business and surely than any 
other woman in the United States.” 
The Eastern Underwriter echoes these 
sentiments with the exception of the 
last one, as Miss Maude Inch, of the 
Insurance Society of New York, prob- 
ably has as large, if not a larger per- 
sonal acquaintance with insurance men. 
* 7 * 


Samuel D. Works, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Minneso‘a, will soon retire 
from public life, as he has been made 
president of the Zenith Companies, Inc., 
which will be the holding company of 
the Zenith Life Insurance Company; the 
Zenith Fire Insurance Company, and 
the Zenith Casualty Company. Stock 
in the Zenith Companies, Inc., will sell 
for $200 a share. The Zenith Life will 
be organized first. It will be organized 
on the mutual plan until sufficient stock 
is sold to capitalize it under the stock 
plan. The fire company will be next in 
line, with a capital of not less than 
$500,000. Mr. Works was born in New 
York State, went to the University of 
Chicago, and next ‘o Minnesota in 1892. 
He has been active in timber, mining 
and stock farming, one of his activities 
being the operation of a 6,000-acre farm 
in the Red River Valley. He is secre- 
tary and general manager of the Cen- 
tral Minnesota Immigration Company, 
president of the Commercial Sta*e 
Bank of St. Paul and president of the 
Works-Mohr Investment Company. He 
was State Senator for two terms before 
becoming insurance commissioner. 

. 2.5 

Brig.-Gen. W. C. H. Dodds, who is at 
the present time on active service over- 
seas, is announced by the Mutual of 
New York as its appointee to the po- 
sition of Canadian manager at Mont- 
real, in succession to the late Mr. Fay- 
ette Brown. At the outbreak of the 
war he was a captain of artillery. Un- 
til his return to civilian life the Mont- 
real agency will be run by the present 
staff. Mr. Dodds is a large personal 
producer. He has been with the Mu- 
tual since 1892, and in the capacity of 
office manager at Montreal since 1914. 

” 


Lieut. Benson Wright, son of Alfred 
Wright, Canadian manager of the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Fire, has been killed 
in action. He went overseas with the 
75th Battalion and was sligh‘ly wound- 
ed in August. Shortly after returning 
to the front he was killed. He was but 
twenty years old. 








wanted them to go on record to aid in 
the campaign of piling up a tremendous 
sentiment against annexes. 

The real significant section of Mr. 
Markham’s talk before the commis- 
sioners was what amounts to a fore- 
cast of the next campaign of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents. 
It will be recalled that at the last con- 
vention in Boston the agents decided 
not to appeal to companies or company 
organizations for relief from multiple 
agency evils, but to go to legislatures 
and State officials. The weapon was 
to be the Oregon law. Mr. Markham 
now says that it is not desired to be 
enacted the letter of the Oregon law, 
but the spirit. He thinks one of the 
most effective ways to bring about 
single agencies will be by checking re- 
insurance companies, which companies 
“had premiums of $43,000,000 at last 


accounts.” He, therefore, asked the 
commissioners: “Is it not your plain 
duty and the plain duty of the State to 
say to the licensed company, ‘You can- 
not issue your policy on any risk for 
more than twice as much as you pro- 
pose to carry, net? ‘This re-insurance 
business may be all right, but we 
would rather you did not issue your 
contracts beyond what we know you 
yourself can pay.’” 

If this were done Mr. Markham be- 
lieves that a large volume of business 
which is now taken away from local 
agents will return to them. 

As Mr. Markham is the spokesman 
for the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents his speech means that a 
consistent campaign against re-insur- 
ance companies is going to be waged 
by the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. 
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Would Amend Moving 


Picture Film Clause 


VIEWS OF B. C. SCUDDER, OF 
CRUM & FORSTER 





Item in Present Clause Relating to 
Released Negatives Too Narrow 
and Stringent 





B. C. Scudder, of Crum & Forster, 
who has given a great deal of attention 
to studying moving picture film hazards 
and conditions, made the following state- 
ment to The Eastern Underwriter this 
week: 

“A little over two years ago I called 
on a number of the leading producers 
and manufacturers of moving picture 
films for the purpose of getting up a 
film clause that would protect insurance 
interests. I finally concocted a clause 
that has proven satisfactory to most as- 
sureds and to the insurance fraternity. 

“T consulted the assistant secretary 
of one of the leading companies in 
the East, who added tne last item in 
the clause. Since then this clause has 
been adopted generally by local boards 
and associations. The present clause is 
as follows: 

In consideration of the reduced 
rate at which this policy is written, 
it is expressly stipulated and made 
a condition of th’s contract, that 

First.—The value of all negatives, 
the subjects of which have been is- 
sued for public exhibition on the 
market fifteen (15) days or more 
prior to any loss or damage shall 
be limited to not exceeding one (1) 
dollar per lineal foot, and that 

Second.—The value of all other 
negatives, the subjects of which 
have not been issued for public ex- 
hibition, shall be limited in case of 
loss or damage to the cost of the 
original production, but not to ex- 
OO08 Ben ccccicews per lineal foot, and 
that 

Third.—The value of all positives, 
shall be limited, in case of loss or 
damage, to not exceeding five (5) 
cents per lineal foot, and that 

Fourth—The value of all colored 
positives, shall be limited, in case of 
loss or damage, to not exceeding 
seven (7) cents per lineal foot, and 
that 

Fifth—Negatives and/or  posi- 
tives the subjects which are cen- 
sored and rejected by the National 
Board of Review are not covered by 
this policy. 

Conditions Changing 


“Conditions in this class of business 
have changed considerably; producers 
are now obliged to employ the best of 
talent, and any number of our leading 
American stars have become moving 
picture actors. This has increased the 
cost of production tremendously and 
some negatives are worth $100,000 or 
more. One in fact is worth $500,000. 
Instead of showing these expensive pic- 
tures principally in this country they 
are now being exhibited all over the 
world. Under the cricumstances, I feel 
that the item in the present clause re- 
lating to released negatives is too nar- 
row and stringent. It is only right that 
we should be fair toward this class of 
manufacturers. 


Position of Film Concerns 


“T understand that a number of film 
concerns who operate in New Jersey 
claim, and it is reported that they will 
put themselves on record in writing; 
in fact, I am given to understand that 
they intend writing letters to Atlee 
Brown, Rate Expert in New Jersey, that 
in justice to themselves the released 
film item of this clause should be 


Fire Insurance Department 





amended as follows: As soon as the 
regative has been released fifteen days 
or more in ‘he United States, the value 
is reduced at least 55 per cent.; in 
England 25 per cent. additional; in 
other countries in Europe 5 per cent. 
additional; in Africa 5 per cent. ad- 
ditional; in South America 10 per cent. 
additional. In cther words, the values 
are based on a percen‘age basis in- 
stead of a certain amount per lineal 
foot. 

“It might be a good scheme to have 
both clauses, one for pictures that are 
only exnibited in the United States and 
another for other countries. 

Suggests Conference Committee 

“My suggestion is that a committee 
be appointed composed of members of 
various boards or associations and have 
them consult local assureds and then all 
meet and adopt uniform clauses. 

“The moving picture industry in all 
its branches is one of the largest in the 
country and all companies should co- 
operate and put this class on a logical 
and fair basis both for the assured and 
the insurance interests.” 





FARM RATES RECEIVED 





Seme Agents Don’t Like Them But 
Companies are Firm for Adequate 
Premiums 





A prominent fire underwriter, having 
New York jurisdiction, said this week: 

The revised farm rates of the Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New York 
State went to agents this week, and the 
receipt of the rates started a flood of 
letters to companies. Some agents do 
not seem to realize that unprotected 
dwellings are the worst class in the 
country, and that often farm property 
is almost impossible to place. The new 
rates are readjusted on a basis of cost 
to companies of carrying the business. 
following the same trend as has been 
manifested for some time in adjoin- 
ing territories, namely: New Engl2nd, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. 

There are a number of theories about 
the farm problem, some of which are 
academic enough to fill columns of 
space if adequately presented. Natural- 
ly, if rates are made low enough the 
business will be driven back to stock 
companies from the granges, but com- 
panies are beginning to realize more and 
more that they mus* get adequate rates 
for the policies they write. 

While some agents may feel that com- 
netition will be a little harder to com- 
bat it is pretty safe to say that the 
companies carefully considered this an- 
gle before they took the action that they 
did, while the point should not be for- 
gotten that what affects the agents also 
affects the companies, and one cannot 
lose ground unless the other does, too. 
In other words, in this case they are 
both in the same boat; so it can be as- 
sumed that in the matter of the new 
rates the companies considered their 
own interest and position as well as 
the agents. 


RETURNS TO THIS STATE 








T. W. Anderson Leaves Northwestern 
National to Represent E. K. 
Schultz & Co. 


T. W. Anderson, special agent of the 
Northwestern National, headquarters 
in Harrisburg, has resigned. On Janu- 
ary 1 he will go with the E. K. Schultz 
& Co. general agency, Philadelphia. 
He will represent the Ohio Farmers 
and Millers National in New York 
State. 

Mr. Anderson is returning to old as- 
sociations. He was with the E. K. 
Schultz general agency, in New York 
State, prior to December, 1915. 





FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE—ALL LINES 











The Automobile Insurance 
Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 








Cash Capital . - 


Liabilities (Except Capital) 


Statement January 1, 1916 


Assets © " é 





- -  $1,000,000.00 
. 2,377,857.39 
. . 467,413.45 
. 1,910,443.94 | 





| 
| Surplus to Policyholders - 
| 
| 








AFFILIATED WITH 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE /ETNA ACCIDENT AND LIABILITY CO. 














CLIFTON M. DOUGHTY DEAD 





Chief of Aachen & Munich’s Loss De- 
partment Began as Teacher and 
Bank Clerk 





The death of Clifton M. Doughty, 
chief of the loss department of the 
Aachen & Munich Fire, on December 8, 
is the source of great regret to his 
many friends and associates in busi- 
ness wh@ had learned to love and re- 
spect him for his manly straightfor- 
wardness, high ideals and the unfailing 
kindliness of his disposition. His early 
years were spent at Jamestown, N. D., 
where he was in turn a school-teacher 
and bank clerk. Later he joined the 
s aff of the Western department of the 
Royal in Chicago, and when J.-A. Kel- 
sey became manager of the Aachen & 


Munich Mr. Doughty followed him from 
the Royal to that company. 

Mr. Doughty won a high place in the 
esteem of all those who came in con- 
tact with him in connection with the 
adminis:ration of his depariment, as 
his sterling character and intelligence 
led him to see only the right, and 
stand for it with impartiality and fair- 
ness. 





WRITES SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 

The Fire Association of Philadelphia 
has entered New York for sprinkler 
leakage business and appointed Kelly 
& Fuller, who also represent the Com- 
pany for fire, as managers. Kelly & 
Fuller now write sprinkler leakage 
business for the Boston and the Fire 
Association. E. W. Glacel is manager 
of the department. 





BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


-+++++ $515,049.38 
138,148.22 
275,000.00 

78,171.37 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ine, 1870 


$172,302.60 
27,678.96 
100,000.00 
42,986.21 


Capital 
Surplus 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER. AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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nea ACTIVITIES PHILADELPHT A : 
KERS ADE 
Sheth. | CLARENCE-A. KROUSE-& CO.:} SPER TON 
LOCAL anno GENERAL AGENTS 
New Type of Floater ALL LINES 325 WALNUT STREET ~ PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALL LINES 


Covering Pianos 


INSTRUMENT COVERED UNTIL 
CONSUMER PAYS FOR IT 





Most Instruments Sold on Instalment 
Plan—Protection for a Credit 
Business 





A brokerage house, which controls 
most of the business of a celebrated 
manufacturer of pianos, is now furnish- 
ing its assured with a floater form, 
which not only covers from the time the 
piano leaves the factory until it reach- 
es the warerooms of the dealer and 
then into the home of the ultimate 
purchaser, but the indemnity continues 
until the ultimate purchaser has paid 
all of his instalments on the piano. It is 
possible for the company to issue such 
a policy through its marine charter. 

Liabiiity under such a floater lasts for 
many months as a general proposition. 

The piano business is lergely done on 
credit. Not only does the dealer take 
his own time about paying the manu- 
facturer, but the ultimate purchaser of 
the piano—the man in whose home 
it eventually rests—is, as a rule, 
an instalment payer. Rarely is an 
instrument sold for cash. It takes 
sometimes as long as three years to 
complete payments on a piano, and for 
this reason the floater in question has 
caused considerable comments in piano 
manufac*‘uring circles. 

There has already been a lot printed 
about talking-machines out on lease, es- 
pecially the new understanding that the 
companies have with the Victor talk- 
ing machine people at Camden, N. J., 
but there has not been so much said 
about the piano proposition. 

* * +. 


Ontario Grain Insurance 

J. A. Kennedy, representing agents of 
Ft. William and Port Arthur, Ontario, 
recently appeared before the Ontario 
Insurance Commission, where he made 
a vigorous protest against overhead 
writing of grain insurance, saying in 
part: 

“The returns to the Department of 
Trade and Commerce show that the 
amount of grain passing through Ft. 
William and Port Arthur was 375,000,- 
000 bushels. At 80 cents a bushel it rep- 
resented a value of $300,000,000. In ad- 
dition the elevators carry $60,000,000 in- 
surable value and of all this only one- 
third is insured in Ontario and two- 
thirds elsewhere. The elevators them- 
selves represent a value of $15,000,- 
000, on which only one-third of the in- 
surance is written in the Province. 
Some are privately owned, but the 
greater bulk are the property of the 
grain companies. There are great 
quantities of goods in other industries 
also stored in the Twin Cities and in- 
sured outside the Province, but I have 
no means of estimating the value of 
these. Insurance agents pay $3 license 
fee to the Insurance Department. The 
object is to control agents to force 
agents to insure clients’ property in a 
licensed company. But agents outside 
the Province can insure property inside 
the Province and the Insurance Depart- 
ment has no jurisdiction over them. If 
an agent insures property in an unli- 
censed company and it gets to the at- 
tention of the Insurance Department, 
then he is liable to a fine or cancella- 
tion of his license. 

a * 


Brokers Give Bonuses 
Several of the larger brokerage 
houses announced this week the giving 
of bonuses to their employes ranging 
from 5 to 15 per cent. of the yearly sal- 
aries. This is the first year this prac- 
tice has been so widely adopted. 
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THE OAKES FIRE 





Water Supply Lesson Taught By Loss 
—Leaving Private Hydrants to 
Work Alone 





The fire which destroyed the plant 
of the Oakes Manufacturing Co., occu- 
pied at Long Island City for the ex- 
tracting of natural dye colors from 
logwood and fustic, was occasioned by 
the overturning of bisulphite of sodium 
—a chemical not dangerous in itself— 
into a quantity of chlorate of sodium, 
a substance well known to be danger- 
ous on account of its capacity for lib- 
erating oxygen, and which should have 
been stored in an outside building in 
conformity with usual practice regard- 
ing chlorates, nitrates and other oxi- 
dizing agents. The joint report of the 
New York Board of Fire Underwriters 
and New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change says that the spread of the fire 
was in large measure due to improper 
installation of hose on a system with- 
out adequate water supply. Continu- 
ing, the report says: 

“The intelligent and efficient use of 
well designed private fire apparatus in 
two neighboring plants, confined this 
fire practically to the buildings in 
which it started, in the midst of a 
group of large frame buildings, log- 
wood and lumber piles and combusti- 
ble docks, with a 60-mile gale blowing. 

“Public fire fighting forces should not 
connect steamer suctions to private 
hydrants of systems which are already 
supplying streams under adequate 
pressure when any other source of 
water supply is available.” 





GETS LUMBER UNDERWRITERS 

J. J. Hartnett, eastern manager for 
George R. Hess, of Chicago, has been 
appointed agent for the Lumber Un- 
derwriters for the United States, ex- 
cluding New York City. Mr. Hartnett 
also represents the Millers Mutual, and 
the Millowners Mutual of Alton. 





HAIGHT’S COMPANIES 
The Alonzo W. Haight office, Syra- 
cuse, is thirty years old. Its leading 
companies follow: Aetna, Insurance 
Company of North America, Hartford, 
Springfield, New York Underwriters’ 
Agency, and Albany. 





Increased Value of Buildings 
Additional insurance is being placed 
on buildings by some insured because 
of the increased cost of building ma- 
terials, the higher valuations being re- 
vealed on inventory. 
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OLDEST EXPOSURE TABLE 





President Read, of Camden Fire Insur- 
ance Association, Digs One Up 
Dated 1817 





The oldest example of a graded ex- 
posure table on record is that of the 
Mutual Assurance Society Against Fire 
on Buildings in the State of Virginia, 
dated November 3, A policy dated No- 
vember 3, 1817, has come into the pos- 
session of President Read, of the Cam- 
den Fire Insurance Association, who has 
written the secretary of the Insurance 
Society of New York about it. The So- 
ciety, by the way, is still in existence. 
The greatest thing of interest in the 
Society’s rules (edition of May 15, 1819) 
is the “Rates of Hazard.” 

The Society had two general classes 
of risks, “Town” and “Country.” Both 
these general classes were again sub- 
divided into three classes of construc- 
tion and five classes of hazard, being: 

(1) Dwellings and mercantile risks. 

(2) “Workships of carpenters, coop- 

ers, wheelwrights, cabinet makers, chair 
makers, bookbinders, tobacco manufac- 
tories, warehouses, mercnant mills, saw 
mills,” ete. 
. (3) Sugar refineries, breweries, soap 
boilers, “tavern stables, candle makers 
and buildings situate above 200, and not 
exceeding 300 feet, from any wharf or 
dockyard where vessels are built or re- 
paired.” 

(4) Buildings “in which are usually 
deposited considerable quantities of 
hemp and flax, or buildings situate 
above 50 feet and not exceeding 200 
feet from any wharf or dockyard where 
vessels are built or repaired.” 

(5) “Framed buildings used as tobac- 
co house of planters, and buildings 
within. 50 feet of. any wharf or dock- 
yard.” 

The perpetual rates (which are the 
only ones quoted) vary according to 
construction from 1 to 2% per cent. on 
the first class, 144 to 3 per cent, on tne 
second class, 2% to 5 per cent. on the 
third class, 3 to 6 per cent. on the fourth 
class, and 4 to 10 per cent. on the fifth 


class; these rates being identical for 
both country and town properties. 

The building insured was assigned to 
one of three classes of construction and 
there were recognized nine grades of 
exposure, or as the table puts it, of “con- 
tiguity.” The first grade, and most se- 
vere exposure was of course “Wnrere all 
the contiguous buildings are of wood,” 
the second “Where three-fourths of the 
contiguity is of wood,” the third “Where 
one-half of the contiguity is of wood,” 
etc. Under these gradings the rates 
again varied according to the number 
of buildings located within 30 feet of the 
property insured, and tae table pro- 
vides under each grade specific charges 
for from one to forty exposing buildings, 
so that in all there are over 1,100 spe- 
cific charges. provided in the schedule, 
which charges vary from 3 cents (which 
is the additional premium required when 
the building insured was of brick or 
stone with slate, tile or metal roof and 
the exposing building of similar con- 
struction}, up to $3.50 per $100 (which 
was the charge for frame building “con- 
tiguous” to forty frame buildings within 
a radius of 30 feet.) 





CIRCULATES EXPLOSIVES REPORT 





Fair Play League Wants Everybody to 
Know of Menace to Lives 
and Property 





Otto A. Stiefel, president of the Fair 
Play League, has circulated the re- 
port. on the handling of explosives, 
of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters. He calls attention to 
statements made at the meeting of the 
league after the Black Tom explosion 
regarding the huge quantities of ex- 
plosives stored in and near the New 
York Harbor. At that time it was 
charged that the government had made 
no effort to prohibit the accumulation 
of dangerous munitions, but had rather 
encouraged it. The findings contained 
in the New York Board’s report shows 
that, beside the property risk, the lives 
of the thousands of commuters who 
daily were compelled to pass through 
the harbor munition belt were in dan- 
gér, Stiefel says. 
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Ellison Would Revise 
Standard Policy 


—_— 


ALLEGES IT IS TOO TECHNICAL 
AND AMBIGUOUS 





Doesn’t Want Examinations of Insured 
and Records Shown “As Often 
as Required” 





In a booklet on “Fire Insurance, In- 
surer and Insured,” William B. Ellison, 
well-known New York insurance law- 
yer, declares that the standard policy 
form should be revised “as the present 
form is filled with perils to the innocent 
insuring public,” and that the form 
“eontains a mass of technical condi- 
tions and provisions that the public 
finds very difficult to understand. In- 
deed, they are so fraught with techni- 
cality and ambiguity that the courts 
’ themselves, the highest courts of rec- 
ord, constantly differ in matters of con- 
struction.” 

Suggestions in Brief 

In brief, Mr. Ellison’s suggestions fol- 
low: The present form provides that if 
the fire occur, the insured shall give 
immediate notice of loss. It is manda- 
tory on the insured to render a state- 
ment or proof of loss within sixty days. 
Mr. Ellison thinks this should be 
changed by a proviso that such state- 
ment or proof of loss shall be rendered 
within sixty days only when so required 
by the insured. “Such a demand 
would put the insurer immediately on 
kis guard and cognizant of the neces- 
sity of complying therewith.” 

2. Much injustice, Mr. Bllison says, 
is done by the provision that the policy 
shall be void if the insured has any 
other contract of insurance on the 
property in question, or if the interest 
of the insured is other than uncondi- 
tional and sole ownership, or if the sub- 
ject of insurance is a building on 
ground not owned by the insured in 
fee simple, or if the subject of insur- 
ance is personal property and is en- 
cumbered by a chattel mortgage, “or if 
any of the multitude of things exist at 
the time of the issuance of the policy 
that by its terms will void it.” He 
thinks that by a slight amendment to 
the present form “the obligation may 
be put upon the insurer to interrogate 
the insured upon these questions as a 
condition precedent to issuing the 
policy.” 


Examination and Exhibition 


3. Mr. Ellison objects to the provi- 
sion compelling the insured “as often 
as required” to exhibit to any person 
designated by the company all that. re- 
mains of the property, and to submit to 
examination under oath by any person 
named by the company, and also ob- 
jects to the production of books, rec- 
ords, etc., “as often as required.” The 
requirement, he thinks, is too broad. “It 
subjects the insured to harassment at 
the hands of the insurer, and not in- 
frequently the opportunity has been 
taken advantage of.” 

4. Regarding appraisement he says: 
“There is no reason why a loss claim- 
ant should be forced to submit his 
claim to three appraisers unless he is 
willing so to do, and the present policy 
should be amended so as to place that 
feature of the case within his election, 
leaving him to seek his remedy in the 
courts, should he prefer to do so.” 

5. Verbiage. The present policy 
should be reduced at least one-half of 
its present verbiage and made clearer. 





OPENS MARINE OFFICE 

The Jakor, of Moscow, established in 
1872, and a member of the Fire Offices 
Commi:tee in London since 1874, has 
opened a marine office in London, at 
24 and 25, Birchin Lane, E.C. A. Rend- 
torff has been appointed manager, and 
the underwriter is Wm. J. Fox, who 
was for some years deputy-underwriter 
to the Standard Marine Insurance Com- 
pany in London, and is now the Lon- 
don underwriter to the Norske Lloyd. 


TANENBAUM LOSES 





Its Contract With Assured, Involving 
Sprinkler Contracts, Aired in 
Newark Court 





Claim for $3,915 damages pressed. 


througa suit in Judge Cutler’s Circuit 
Court by I. Tanenbaum, Son & Co., 
of New York, against the Goerke Co., 
of Newark, was denied last week by a 
jury. The claim was based on an in- 
surance contract that the Tanenbaum 
Company alleged should have run for a 
year more than the Goerke Company 
would admit. 


According to evidence introduced, the 
litigant companies signed a contract in 
May, 1905, under which the Tanen- 
baum firm installed a sprinkler system 
in the Goerke store, and insured the 
firm, at reduced rates, for a ten-year 
period. In January, 1915, officials of 
the Goerke Company conferred with the 
Tanenbaum firm over a clause in the 
insurance contract that made it manda- 
tory for the Goerke Company to renew 
the insurance for a year. 


The insurance was renewable in 
March, 1915, to run for a year for a 
premium of $3,915, the damages claimed, 
but in February the Goerke Company 
took out insurance with T. W. Griffiths 
& Co., of Newark. Shortly after this 
insurance contract was signed the Tan- 
enbaum Company submitted new in- 
surance contracts, claiming that the 
Goerke concern must sign up with it tn 
accordance with the original contract. 
The Goerke Company’s refusal to do 
this resulted in the suit. 





SLAP AT UNDERWRITER-PRINTER 





“Missing Link Between Insurance and 
Commerce,” Says Button, of 
Virginia 





Commissioner Button, of Virginia’ 
made a report of correspondence he 
had with President McGregor, of the 
Wes*ern Union, regarding the co-opera- 
tive printing plant which the western 
insurance managers maintain at Chi- 
cago. The commissioner had com- 
plaints regarding the printing plant 
from printing and lithographic associa- 
tions who objected to the competition. 
Mr. Button thought Mr. McGregor’s re- 
plies were evasive, and he gave his 
conclusion that the insurance printing 
plant idea was a fallacious scheme; 
that it was in competition with print- 
ing and engraving houses; that it was 
un-American; a dangerous financial ex- 
periment; that it will increase hostility 
to fire insurance companies, and that 
“it may prove the missing link be- 
tween insurance and commerce.” In 
other words, Mr. Button was against 
the scheme. His conclusions were ac- 
cepted by the convention. 





LOCKE WITH KENZEL AGENCY 

Peter A. Locke, formerly wi:h John 
M. Riehle & Co., became connected 
with the William H. Kenzel Co. this 
week as a solicitor. 
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Type of Auto Policy 
Wanted in Ontario 


MOTOR LEAGUE GIVES VIEWS TO 
INSURANCE INVESTIGATORS 


Government Commission Holds Inter- 
esting Sessions—Demands for 
Wider Coverage 


A large number of insurance men 
and others interested in the subject 
have appeared before the Ontario gov- 
ernment investigation in‘o all insur- 
ance affairs except life. In this investi- 
gation several speakers have praised 
the insurance rating laws of New York 
and New Jersey. Many brokers have 
appeared telling of their relations with 
company and assured. Several days 
were devoted to the consideration of 
the question of automobile insurance, 
and one statement—that of W. G. 
Wright, presenting the suggestions of 
the Ontario Motor League—are rather 
interesting as illustrating «he assured’s 
viewpoint of automobile coverage. 
These views follow: 


I shall first deal with the subject of fire in- 
surance. A policy insuring against fire only 
is almost impossible to obtain from the insur- 
ance companies to-day, except in the form of 
a fire, transit and theft policy with the tran- 
sit clauses eliminated. This fact is one of 
the most serious which we have to complain 
about, because when a person insures against 
fire in Ontario the policy is subject to the On- 
tario Statutory Conditions and we are of the 
opinion that the fire part of the policy issued 
by the companies insuring automobiles in On- 
tario are subject to the Ontario Statutory Con- 
ditions, notwithstanding all that may have 
been placed on the policies by the companies. 
The object of issuing the automobile policy in 
this form appears to us to be an endeavor to 
get away from the Statutory Conditions in the 
adjustment of fire losses. 


What League Wants 


What the Motor League believes should -be 
legislated upon is that we should be granted a 
policy on automobiles covering fire insurance, 
subject to the Ontario Statutory Conditions 
and to no other conditions whatever, in so far 
as the adjustment for claim under the fire loss 
portion of the contract may be concerned. 
Then it should be provided that companies 
which are entitled to insure against explosion, 
against loss while in transport and against 
theft, might insure against these for an extra 
premium, with a special clause attached to 
their policy covering these features of liability. 
It is desirable that the fire policy be left as a 
fire policy contract, so that as many companies 
as possible shall write on the fire insurance 
end of it, because at the rate the automobile 
business is developing, it will require many 
companies to carry the risk, and if special 
automobile policies are devised, such that only 
a few companies are legally qualified to write 
them, it will result in a shortage of insurance 
cover. Besides, the conditions of the Automo- 
bile Policy as issued are practically those of 
the New York standard fire policy, which are 
rot nearly so favorable as are the Ontario 
Statutory Conditions. 


Substitute Arbitration for Appraisal 
The automobile policy as at present written 
provides for appraisal instead of the arbitra- 
tion provided for in the Ontario Statutory Con- 
ditions. The fire insurance companies endeav- 
ored to have appraisal made law in 1912 but 
the Statute Revision Committee and* Parlia- 
ment refused to agree with the views of the 
fire insurance companies. Appraisal is not a 
-game which the two parties are playing on an 
equal basis. The companies have expert ap- 
praisers and adjusters. The assured has none, 
and the assured has not a chance in a thou- 
sand of coming out even on appraisal, particu- 
larly on a thing like automobiles. 


Wider Cover Under Theft Clause 


What we consider a very unfair condition of 
the automobile policy is that which reads, 
“That the company will be liable for theft, 
robbery or pilferage by any person or persons, 
ether than those in the emvlovment. service or 
household of the insured.” A theft of a car 
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is very frequently the act of chauffeurs or of 
other servants, and surely the insured should 
be able to obtain insurance which will cover 
his loss in the event that one of his servants 
proves recreant to his trust. In fire insurance 
it is the intention of the fire policy to cover 
the insured against losses caused by the negli- 
gence or mal-intent of his employes. It is not 
too much to ask that the automobile policy be 
as broad. 


Liability Protection Inadequate 


The liability policy as usually issued by the 
companies on automobiles contains some very 
peculiar clauses, and some very unjust ones 
indeed. The policies usually insure against 
loss by reason of the liability imposed by law 
upon the insured for damages on account of in- 
jury to or destruction of property of every de- 
scription belonging to others, than the insured, 
resulting solely and directly from an accident 
due to the ownership, maintenance and use of 
the automobiles insured. If a collision causes 
the destruction of the car of another party by 
burning there is no doubt that the owner of 
the car causing the damage would be liable 
for the loss by fire, owing to the liability im- 
posed by law on him, yet this policy would 
not cover him against this loss, although he 
has insured intending to be covered against li- 
ability imposed by law, nor can he buy a poli- 
cy which will cover him in regard to this li- 
ability. Then the policy stipulates that the 
limit of the companies’ liability shall be the 
actual cost of repairing the damaged property, 
but when one car runs into another the liabil- 
ity of the owner of the car which caused the 
damage is not limited to the loss caused by 
the breakage, nor is he cleared when he pays 
the cost of repairs, because the loss of use 
of the other car might run into four or five 
times the amount of the cost of repairing, and 
against that the person who carries liability 
insurance policies should be covered. 


Too Much Delay in Repairs by Co’s 


There is also a clause in the policies pro- 
viding that within thirty days after sworn 
proofs of loss have been filed the company may 
elect to make repairs within a reasonable time. 
This means that the assured must file his 
proofs, then wait thirty days before the com- 
pany elects to take action, and then he must 
be out. of the use of his car during the period, 
a reasonable time, the company may take to 
make these repairs. With the fire insurance 
policy the time is limited to fifteen days. 
What it really means is that from two to three 
months may be exhausted before the assured 
may reasonably go at it to make his own re- 
pairs or deal with the proposition. This is not 
fair in the case of an automobile, because the 
loss of use of an automobile for three months 
means a large proportion of its value being lost 
in depreciation and loss of use. 


Present Policy Cuts Out Greatest Risk 


The limiting of the liability of the company 
in the case of policies covering liability to the 
public and also personal accident to the time 
that the car is being driven by properly au- 
thorized persons is not a fair proposition to 
the insured, because the risk of damage is 
greatest while the car is in the hands of a 
thief or joy rider, and the owner needs just 
such protection under his liability policy, and 
expects he is getting it. 

While I do not think that the model policy 
of the Royal Automobile Club in England is, 
as a whole, practicable in Canada, owing to 
the entirely different conditions under which 
we are operating, yet I believe that some very 
valuable suggestions can be obtained from it 
in the preparation of standard policy condi- 
tions for automobile insurance in Ontario. 


Suggests Special Commission 


With about fifty thousand owners of automo- 
biles of one kind and another in Ontario, it is 
the opinion of the Ontario Motor League that 
the subject of automobile insurance is of suffi- 


Sharp Report on 
General Covers 


(Continued from page 1.) 
fully prepared clause is attached to 
many of these policies, a typical form 
being as follows: 

For the convenience of the assured this one 
policy is issued covering properties in the 
various states. It is understood, however, 
that separate policies underlying this policy 
conforming to the legal established policy 
forms of states requiring such forms have been 
issued through resident agents residing in the 
states and are on file in the office of this com- 
pany for such states in which resident agency 
laws are in effect. It is also understood and 
agreed that the said policies are not to be con- 
sidered as additional insurance but duplicates 
only. 

The next stage in the development 
of the business discloses a more com- 
plete system of handling, undoubtedly 
worked out so as to result in a literal 
compliance with the various laws of 
the different jurisdictions where the 
policy applies. “This system provides 
fo. an original contract between the 
company and the assured in the form 
0: a certificate, master policy, or gen- 
eral cover contract, which states that 
the insured has insurance to the 
amount of the total line on property 
specifically described in policies writ- 
ter at various agencies in conformity 
with the laws of their respective states 
and on file in the office of the com- 
pany,” says the report. “It states a 
consideration which is obtained as a 
total of the premiums of the underly- 
ing policies, for which consideration 
the company ‘does insure’ for a speci- 
fied time, covering property of the in- 
sured at any place or places described 
in a list furnished by the assured on 
tke date of signing the contract, which 
list is filed with the insurance com- 
pany and forms a part of the contract. 
It is stated that ‘it is the intent to 
protect the interest of the insured to 
the extent as herein provided upon 
property as above described pending 
the issue of policies by duly authorized 
and commissioned resident agents of 
the company upon various conditions, 
among which is an agreement on the 
part of the assured to keep a set of 
books from which a record of the 
value of the insured property may be 
determined, and to furnish the com- 
pany on the date of the contract a 
statement of such values in the differ- 
ent locations, upon which policies are 
to be issued at the various agencies of 
the company in conformity with the 








cient importance to justify the appointment of 
a special commission to investigate into au- 
tomobile conditions and to prepare standard 
policy conditions for the three great branches 
of automobile insurance. Should a commission 
be appointed to investigate irtm these condi- 
tions and to prepare a standard policy, the 
Motor League would be only too glad to ren- 
der such assistance as it would be possible for 
them to give. 





laws of the respective states ‘which 
pclicies are to be filed in the office of 
the company as a part of this contract.’ 
The insured also agrees to furnish the 
c¢mpany monthly a statement of fluc- 
tuations of value in each of the loca- 
tions enumerated in the policy. New 
locations may be added monthly. Upon 
receipt of these advices such changes 
are to be made in the various policies 
as are necessary to cover the changed 
ccnditions, such changes to be made 
by the issue of new policies or the can- 
cellation or endorsement of existing 
policies in accordance with local rules 
and regulations. The insurance grant- 
ed by the contract is automatically 
extended to any new acquisitions of 
property to a stated minimum amount 
pending receipt of the monthly advices 
above referred to. There are provi- 
sions for adjustment of premiums, can- 
céllations, ete., and a maximum liabil- 
ity in case of a fire in any given loca- 
tion. 

“In accordance with the conditions 
in this contract ‘underlying policies are 
oktained at each point covered, signed 
by resident agents, written at the pre- 
vailing rate and under the standard 
form of policy.’ The issue of these 
underlying policies segregates the busi- 
ness for the purpose of taxation and 
brings the contract within the laws of 
the various states as to resident 
agents, taxation, standard policies and 
rate supervision. This latter method 
seems to have been adopted by the 
more careful companies in writing this 
class-of business. 


Company Organizations Act 

“On September 18, 1916, a ‘Resolu- 
tion and Principles Governing the Writ- 
ing of General Cover Contracts’ were 
adopted at a joint meeting of commit- 
tees representing the Wes-ern Union 
and Southeastern Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation and the Eastern Union. We are 
advised that the committees’ action has 
been affirmed at a meeting of the West- 
ern Union and is at present under con- 
sideration by the Western Insurance 
Bureau. 

“It is argued that the writing of this 
class of policies is a proper develop- 
ment of the fire insurance business to 
care for existing situations in the coun- 
try’s business which have resulted in 
the establishment of ‘concerns holding 
properties in many sta-es which are sub- 
ject to interstate movements by reason 
ot the manufacturing and distributing 
policies adopted by such concerns in 
the carrying on of their business. The 
difficulty of transacting the business in 
conformity with the law was generally 
recognized and the attempts to conduct 
ii in conformity with the letter of the 
law have been suggested in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. It appears from the 
replies of the companies that the de- 
mand for the business has largely 

risen from the insistence of certain 
large brokerage firms who have worked 
out the scheme as a part of the super- 
ior service which they are supposed to 
render. It is apparent that much of 
the business has been written in viola- 
tion of the law and that many of the 
eontracts outstanding which purport to 
be in accordance with the law do not 
meet its requirements except in a su- 
perficial and specious mannef. 
Criticized From Underwriting Stand- 

point 

“Policies written in accordance with 
the rules already stated apparently 


(Continued on page 15.) 
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STARTS WRITING JANUARY 1 


IOWA NATIONAL FIRE PLANS 








C. S. Vance in Charge of Underwriting 
Department—C. M. Spencer and 
H. P. Rosser Engaged 





The Iowa National Fire Insurance 
Company will start operations on Janu- 
ary 1, 1917. John L. Bleakly, who is 
president, has mailed the following let- 
‘er about the personnel tu stockholders: 

Gentlemen: No doubt you will be in- 
terested to hear what progress the Iowa 
National Fire Insurance Company is 
making. This is to advise that we com 
pleted the sale of the stock on the fifth 
day of October, and are now busily en- 
gaged making arrangements so that we 
will be ready to begin writing insur- 
ance by January 1, 1917. 

C. S. Vance’s Experience 

One of the first things in which your 
officers and directors were obliged to 
interest themselves was the securing of 
competent and experienced men to man- 
age the various departments. We be- 
lieve we have been particularly fortu- 
nate in securing the service of C. S. 
Vance, who will have complete charge 
of the underwriting department. Mr. 
Vance has for twenty years been ac- 
tively engaged in the fire insurance 
business in Iowa and in the West until 
June 1, 1915, when he was selected to 
take charge of the rating department in 
the Insurance Department of Iowa, since 
which time he has been actively en- 
gaged in straightening out the many 
difficult problems which the new fire 
rating law presented to that Depart- 
ment. 

The directors have also secured the 
services of C. M. Spencer, who has had 
experience in actual insurance account- 
ing and for five years has been with the 
Insurance Department of Iowa; the 
first three years as Assistant Examiner, 
and the last two years as Chief Exam- 
iner in that Department. In that capa- 
city he has had opportunity to study 
the methods and systems in all classes 
of insurance, and should be well quali- 
fied to act as auditor; and the execu- 
tive committee have seen best to name 
him as secretary for the Company, sub- 
ject to ratification at the annual meet- 
ing in January, 1917. 

H. P. Rosser Field Representative 

H. P. Rosser has been engaged as our 
special representative in the field. Mr. 


Rosser was also formerly connected 
wich the Insurance Department of 
Iowa, but latterly as chief clerk 


in the banking department in the Au- 
ditor of State’s Office. He has already 
been in the field, and is meeting with 
remarkable success in appointing agents, 
and the prospects are that our agency 
list will be practically complete by Jan- 
uary 1, next. 

We number among our stockholders 
the representative men from all sections 
of the State. 

The business which will be submit‘ed 
through the different agencies will be 
largely governed by the _ influence 
brought to bear, and it is earnestly 
hoped that each stockholder will give 
every assistance pessible towards en- 
couraging our agents to become live 
representatives in the locality in which 
they have been appointed. This matter 
is vital to the individual interest of 
every stockholder, and we propose to 
keep you in touch with the business 
coming from your territory in the fu- 
ture, and urge upon you the necessity 
of becoming a genuine booster for the 
company in which you are so largely 
interested. 

JOHN L. BLEAKLY, President. 
WILL SPEND A MILLION 

Underwriters amused themselves this 
week by trying to guess the identity 
of the company which, according to 
George D. Markham, in his speech on 
annexes before the insurance commis- 
sioners, “will spend a million dollars 
to defend its underwriting annex.” 


.vacancy left by 


NEW JERSEY NOTES 


NEWARK FIRE ELECTION 





President Haynes and Associates Re- 
Elected—Number of Directors Re- 
duced to Fourteen 





Directors of the Newark Fire re- 
elected officers on Tuesday as follows: 


President, Edgar J. Haynes; vice-presi- 
dent, George F. Reeve; secretary, 
Thomas L. Farquhar; treasurer, 


Thomas D. R‘chardson. 

At a meeting of the stockholders last 
week, the number of directors was re- 
duced from fifteen to fourteen, the 
‘he death of Theodore 
Coe not being filled. ° 





40 YEARS WITH AMERICAN 





Vice-President C. W. Bailey Started as 
a Clerk in Home Office 
of Company 





C. W.., Bailey, vice-president of the 
American of Newark, will complete his 
fortieth year in “he service of that 
Company on Saturday, December 16th. 
Mr. Bailey has devoted his entire busi- 
ness life to the American and is en- 
titled to all the honors he now enjoys. 
Beginning as a clerk he has passed 
through all the gradations of home of- 
fice fire underwriting. In January, 1909, 
he was elec:ed secretary and treasurer 
of the Company to succeed James H. 
Worden, who resigned, and C. J. Stoud- 
inger, who was obliged to retire on 
account of ill health, and after more 
than five years of conscientious service 
in that position he was further honored 
on March '1, 1914, by being elected vice- 
president, he position he now holds. 

Mr. Bailey was born in Newark on 
January 20, 1861, and educated in the 
Newark public schools and at the New- 
ark Academy. His amiable personality 
and uniform courtesy have made him 
many friends. 





Sharp Report on 
General Covers 
(Continued from page 14.) 


meet the requirements of the law as to 
taxation of premiums and supervision 
of rate-making. Whether the machin- 
ery providing for the issue of under- 
lying policies constitutes a successful 
compliance with the resident agents 
and standard policy laws of the vari- 
ous states is open to very serious ques- 
tion. The fact remains that the general 
cover contract by whatever name it is 
designated is the contract between the 
insurance company and the insured. It 
is the contract which the insured keeps 
in his possession, upon which his rights 
are based, and in accordance with which 
his indemnity will be paid in case of 
loss. By its very terms the underlying 
policies are merely parts of the main 
contract, which in itself seems to meet 
every essential requirement of an insur- 
ance policy. It is difficult to conceive 
of the contract as being anything else 
than an insurance policy covering in 
general throughout the country. If this 
view is correct it must follow, that un- 
less the general cover contract is in 
accordance with the resident agents 
aid standard policy laws of all the 
states in which it applies it must be 
deemed to be written in violation of the 
law. So far as policy is concerned 
there seems to be very little enthusi- 
asm.on the part of insurance companies 
over the scheme and in the judgment 
of many of the insurance executives it 
is open to very serious criticism from 
an underwriting standpoint. There is 
rv doubt but what it has aggravated 
the strained relationship between com- 
panies and their agents and there 
seems to be no way by which it can be 


modified so it can be made an integral 


part of the American agency system.” 


DISCUSSES RELLSTAB DECREE 





Explosives Situation in New Jersey— 
What Lehigh Valley Can Handle 
at Black Tom” 





The final decree of Judge Rellstab 
of the United States District Court in 
the cases of the Central of N. J., Erie 
and Lehigh Valley, which roads insti- 
tuted injunction proceed'ngs against 
ithe Mayor of Jersey City and other city 
officials, was rather disturbing as it 
enjoins these officials in such a way 
2s to leave the explosives situation in 
just about ¢he same status as at pres- 
ent. The effect,of the decree has been 
d:agnosed as follows: 

“Conditions as regards shipments by 
the Erie or the West Shore via Wee- 
hawken do not seem to be altered.. The 
instructions to the Erie Railroad will 
permit the handling of explosives 
through the Croxton Yard and Erie 
Tunnel in Jersey C’ty. with some re- 
strictions and regulations. It appears 
that the Lehigh Valley may handle at 
Black Tom ammunition for cannon, with 


or without loaded projectiles and 
dummy, empty and safety fuses. No 


decree has been issued in the case of 
the D. L. & W. or the Pennsylvania. 
Both of these railrcads did not make 
application for an injunc‘ion to re 
strain the Jersey City authorities from 
enforcing an ordinance passed to regu- 
late this hazard. Both the D. L. & W. 
and the Pennsylvania officials have 
agreed to abide by any instruction of 
the cour: to the roads that have ap- 
plied for an injunction.” 

The Eastern Underwriter has _ re- 
ceived the following letter from the 
Pennsylvania Railroad: 

“At the present time we are not ac- 
cepting or handling shipments of high 
explosives in the North River or in “he 
immediate harbor. We do, however, 
handle under permit sh'pments of high 
explosives, consigned to South Amboy 
piers for delivery to outside lighters, 


and these shipments are handled 
strictly in accordance with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s regula- 
tions for the transportation of explo- 
sives.” 





A TIMELY ADVERTISEMENT 





Dale D. Butler, of Middletown, Conn., 
Tells Public to Protect Increased 
Values 


Dale D. Butler, president of Butler’s 
Insurance Office, Inc., Middletown, 
Conn., has printed in the form of an 
open letter the following advertisement 
in the Middletown “Penny Press”: 


Open Letter 


To Owners of Real Estate, Mer- 
chants, Manufacturers: 

I warn you to wake up as to the 
insurable values of your buildings, 
stocks, machinery. Within two 
years there has been an apprecia- 
tion of from 10 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. in materials and labor—hence 
replacement costs are much higher. 
Has your insurance been propor- 
tionately increased? Such action 
is advisable in all cases, and imper- 
ative where the 80 per cent. or 90 
per cent. reduced rate clause is 
part of the policy contract, 

Consult your insurance agent im- 
mediately. 





ENTERS ILLINOIS 


The British Dominions General In- 
surance Company, of London, has re- 
ceived its license in the State of 
Illinois, and has appointed Rollins, 
Burdick, Hunter Company as its Chi- 
cago representative. 

The British Dominions is entering 
other States in the Central West, as 
fast as the papers can be prepared. 
The Company is already admitted to 
the principal States of the East. 





1 Liberty Street 


Exceptional Reinsurance Facilities 


ARTHUR C. SWINTON 


GENERAL AGENT 


FIRST NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Washington, D. C. 
New York Suburban and New Jersey 


New York City 


Local Agents’ Interests Protected 








The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 
OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 
GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.\SS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, 
448 John Hancock Building, 
1216 Lytton Building, 
335 Wabash Building, 


New York 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
o4 Central ae Seattle, Wash. 
Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y¥. 
Northern Electric Company. Limited, 
a Canada. 


General Fire Appliances Co., 
ohannesburg, rb Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 





THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy, 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
FRED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
E. S. JARVIS, "Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 
NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, General Agents 
Metropolitan District 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 











Capital 
$500,000.00 


Surplus to policyholders 


$1,134,980.17 





Incorporated A. D. 


The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 


1822 


Reserve for all other liabilities 
$1,727,208.78 
Assets 


$2,862,188.95 
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Answers Attack on 
New Penn. Rating Law 


AM. DRUGGISTS’ FIRE OBJECTS TO 
JOINING BUREAU 








Reply to Petition for Injunction Up- 
holds Constitutionality and Justice 
of Law 





The following is a copy of the reply 
to the brief filed by the American 
Druggists’ Fire Insurance Co. in the 
proceedings it has instituted against 
the Insurance Commissioner of Penn- 
sylvania in its attemp: to upset the 
new Pennsylvania insurance rating 
law. 

Upon the argument in this case sev- 
eral questions were discussed: 

1. Difficulties and expense of rate 
making. 

2. The method of rating. drug stores. 

3. The supervision of the Insurance 


Department over the rate making bu- 
reaus. i | 
As to the first proposition, without 
repeating in detail in this brief, we 
are submitting herewith copies of the 
report of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mission of the State of Pennsylvania 
appointed to investigate and report 
upon the objects, methods and prac- 
tices of various combinations of fire 
insurance companies. 

The conclusion of that report found 
on page 53, is as follows: 

In conclusion, your commission finds from 
the testimony adduced before it from all 
sources, both from the insurer and the in- 
sured, as well as that of recognized experts 
in the fire insurance business, that such com- 
binations of insurance companies, or their 
representatives, or agents, are in accordance 
with a wise public policy, are necessary to 
the solvency of the insurance companies, and 
are beneficial to the public. And we now 
suggest such legislation as, in our judgment, 
is necessary and advisable for the proper con- 
trol and supervision of such combinations, 
their methods and practices. 

Further Light on Rate Making 

Attention is called to the examina- 
tion of the practice of the Board of 
Underwriters in connection with rate 
making, on pages 17 to 33, and especi- 
ally to the method of rate making, page 
25, and also to the various keys and 
exhibit “A,” pages 66 to 96. 

It will be seen that a minimum rate 
is fixed as the key rate for certain 
classes of buildings. 

These copies are not sent to the 
Court because the defendant thinks 
they have anything to do with the legal 
questions involved, but merely for the 
information of the Court, in the event 
that it desires some further light as 
to the practical methods of rate 
making. 

The Act of 1915 resulted from the 
report of this Commission. The Com- 
mission resulted from the decision in 
the case of Commonwealth vs. Alle- 
mania Fire Insurance Co., et al., 61 
Pitts. Leg. Jour. 225. Copies of the 
opinion and decree of the Court in that 
case are also herewith enclosed for 
the information of this Court. 
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The method of rating drug stores. 

On the argument it was suggested 
that there would be no benefit to the 
plaintiff in joining a rating bureau, be- 


cause the rating bureaus did not spe- 


cifically rate drug stores. 
Rating Drug Stores 
In order to advise the Court as to 
the method of rating drug stores, we 
repeat what was said on the argument, 
First, that drug stores which are 
located in dwelling houses are grouped 
and rated like the dwellings and we 
enclose herewith for the information 
of the Court five such ratings. 


Where drug stores are in mercantile’ 


buildings, we also enclose three such 
ratings for the information of the 
Court. 


In any event, it disproves the allega-: 


tion that there would be no benefit to 


the plaintiff to join these rating bu- 
reaus. 

The typewritten. paper, Exhibit “A,” 
shows that the plaintiff might readily 
rate its own drug stores, ‘or at least 
be furnished a rating by the Board of 
Underwriters. 

Another reason urged by the plain- 
tiff was that if it did not comply with 
the rules and regulations of the un- 
derwriters, it would be penalized. How 
much, if any, force would be given to 
that statement by the Court, we do not 
know, but to show that there is no 
foundation in fact for it, we are en- 
closing three copies of the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters of Allegheny County which 
have been approved by the Insurance 
Department, and in which the Court 
will not find any penalties for violation 
of the rules. 

Filing of Schedules 

Moreover, the filing of a schedule or 
rates is not such a serious thing. 

Under this bill it is shown that the 
plaintiff has been in the State of Penn- 
sylvania for a number of years. 

It surely can without much difficulty, 
if it chooses to file its own rates, file a 
schedule of rates of the insurance 
which it now has on drug stores in 
Pennsylvania. 

It must know what those are, and 
therefore it would not be a difficult 
matter to compile them and file them. 

If it intends to insure other drug 
stores it knows before it effects such 
insurance what the rate on a particu- 
lar drug store is going to be, and when 
it effects such insurance it is not a 
colossal job to file that rate. 

It therefore appears that if this plain- 
tiff would file the schedule of rates of 
the insurance which it already has, and 
file the rate of each particular new 
risk which it insures in the future from 
time to time, it could comply with this 
Act of Assembly. 

No one would for a moment contend, 
and no Court would decide, that this 
Act of Assembly required the plaintiff 
to file a schedule of rates of all the 
drug stores in Pennsylvania whether it 
insured them or not. The reasonable 
construction of the act is that it is 
required to file a schedule of rates of 
the drug stores upon which it has ef- 
fected insurance. 


The supervision of the Insurance 
Department over rate making bureaus. 

In the argument there was a discus- 
sion as to whether the Insurance Com- 
missioner has any supervisory control 
over rate making bureaus. The de- 
fendant submits that he has. 

But even if he has not, it cannot 
affect the constitutionality of this Act 
of Assembly. 

Claimed Not Proper Police Regulation 

The Court must bear in mind that 
the argument is that this Act of As- 
sembly is not a proper police regula- 
tion, and that it is not a proper police 
regulation merely because it requires 
the joining of a rating bureau. 

Let that suggestion be driven to its 
uttermost. 

It is settled that the State may make 
rates of its own and require the com- 
panies to abide by them. 

If the State may make rates of its 
own, can any Court say that it cannot, 
instead of making its own rates, say to 


the insurance companies that they may 
combine and make their own rates, 
provided they file them with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner? 

If the combination chooses to form a 
separate rate making bureau, does that 
so change the status that the State 
could not require the insurance com- 
pany in the alternative, either to file 
its own rates or have a bureau file them 
for it? 

Could it be possible that the mere 
fact that the Insurance Commissioner 
did not have supervision over the rates 
that it would remove it from the proper 
domain of the police power? 

It must not be forgotten that the 
bureau is a partnership of which the 
plaintiff, if he joined it, is a full mem- 
ber, with all the power and authority 
which any other member possesses. 
This Act of Assembly, therefore, says 
to the plaintiff—you can join other in- 
surance companies and file joint rates, 
or you can file an individual rate. 

Certainly, because it does not fur- 
ther say that the Insurance Commis- 
sioner will supervise the rates which 
you file, either jointly or severally, for 
that reason alone, it removes the whole 
subject from the scope and grasp of 
the police power. 

In other words, because the State 
has not supervised as thoroughly and 
as drastically as it might, it cannot 
supervise at all. 

Therefore, it seems unnecessary to 
further develop the proposition that 
this Act of Assembly is a consistent 
exercise of the police power, even 
though it might be construed that the 
Insurance Commissioner did not have 
the supervisory control of the rates 
filed by the rate making bureaus. 

Questioned Commissioner’s Control 

But the Insurance Commissioner does 
have such control. 

Section 10 provides: 

No fire insurance compasy or any other in- 
surer, and no rate making bureau, or any rep- 
resentative of any fire insurance company, or 
other insurer or rate making bureau, shall en- 
ter into or act upon any agreement, with re- 
gard to the making, fixing or collecting of 
any rate for fire insurance upon property in 
this commonwealth, except in compliance with 
this Act. 

Section 11 provides: 

Any such agreement may be made and en- 
forced * * * and prior to its taking effect, 
a copy thereof shall be filed with the Insur- 
ance Commissioner, and with the rating bureau 


of which any of the parties thereto shall be 
a member or subscriber. 


Section 12 provides: 

The Insurance Commissioner may, after due 
notice and hearing, upon complaint or upon 
his own motion, make an order disapproving 
any such agreement or any part of such agree- 
ment. *** The action of the Insurance Com- 
missioner in making or refusing to make such 
an order shall be subject to summary review 
before a court of competent jurisdiction in this 
commonwealth. 

This language is certainly comprehen- 
sive enough to include an approval of 
the rates. The agreement referred to 
in Section 10 is “with regard to the 
making, fixing or collecting of any 
rate.” 

The same agreement is undoubtedly 
referred to in Section 11, and Section 
12 provides that the Insurance Com- 
missioner may “upon complaint, or 
upon his own motion, make an order 
disapproving any such agreement, or 
any part of such agreement.” 

Meaning of Agreement 

What agreement? An agreement 

with regard to the making of any rate. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
America” 


in 








ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 





If the American Druggists’ Fire Insur- 
ance Company filed an agreement with 
the Insurance Commissioner, that the 
Board of Fire Underwriters of Alle- 
gheny County, for instance, would file 
a schedule of rates for it, would not 
that be an agreement “with regard to 
the making, fixing or collecting of any 
rate of fire insurance” within the mean- 
ing of Section 10? 

Therefore, while not conceding for 
a moment that this Act of Assembly 
could be declared unconstitutional, 
even if the Insurance Commissioner had 
no supervisory control of the rates, it 
is submitted that the proper construc- 
tion of Sections 10, 11 and 12 of this 
Act of Assembly, gives him such con- 
trol. 

For these reasons, as well as those 
submitted in the printed brief, it is 
confidently submitted that the bill of 
complaint in this case offers no ground 
upon which any relief can be granted 
to the plaintiff; that there is no con- 
stitutional defect either under the Fed- 
eral Constitution or the Constitution of 
Pennsylvania, in this Act of Assembly; 
that therefore the injunction asked for 
cannot be granted and the bill should 
be dismissed at the costs of the 


plaintiff. 
EXHIBIT “A” 
Rating of Drug Store Risks 
All drug stores in the territory of 
this Board are rated under schedule of 
proper class, with the exception of 
those having dwelling occupancy above 
the grade floor, which are rated under 
the following “minimum” classifica- 
tions: 
Under Public Fire Protection 
Bldg. Stock 
lst Class—Brick or stone, with 
metal, slate or tile roof 
and blank fire walls both 
sides or unexposed 25 ft. .40 
2nd Class—Brick or stone with 
shingle, gravel or com- 
position roof and blank 
fire walls both sides or 
metal, slate or tile roofs, 
without blank fire walls .44 
3rd Class—Brick or stone wit 
shingle, gravel or com- 
position roofs, without 
blank fire walls ........ 52 
Ist Class—jFrame, wooden or iron 
clad, with metal, slate 
a eee 90 
2nd Class—Frame, with _ shingle, 
gravel or composition roof 1.00 
Outside Public Fire Protection 
Ist Class—Brick, with slate or metal 


1.05 


1.10 


1.40 
1.65 


1.25 
1.38 
1.56 


with 
metal roof 
2nd Class—Frame, with shingle, com- 
position or gravel roof.. 1.69 1.69 

All above rates with the 80 per cent. 
reduced rate average clause and an- 
nual only. 

All drug store risks of this class are 
specifically inspected and rated and the 
following “Faults of Management” add- 
ed when found: 


For untidiness, accumulation of ashes, rub- 


slate or 





bish, etc., particularly in basement..... 25 
For gasoline kept in unapproved cans: 
CE QING. cae ccccnstetaasesswssveccceve -50 
CE. GRIN. GF CUBE occccdcccccsscccccee 1.00 
UE WUE IO No cdercoecdccutescoscencs 25 
PHILADELPHIA STOCKS 
Last Par Last 
div. value. sale. 
Alliance ....02c00. 5 10 20 
EE orn dGibeescey 4 100 125 
Ware AGeh. ......% °, 20 50 345 
DRED. Sosecbas ce 5 25 60 
ee eT eer ee 3 100 236 
ma, O60. HM. A. ons. *6 10 27 
Ins. Co. 8. of P. ... 3 10 100% 
Lumbermen’s ..... 10 25 105% 
Mechanics ........ 5 25 60 
Pennsylvania ...... 15 100 457 
eee 3 25 17% 
a, SEE 3 50 56% 
a 4 10 11 





*Extra dividend of 3 per cent. January, 1916. 


H. KRAMER 
ADJUSTER 
FOR INSURANCE COMPANIES 
105 William Street, New York City 
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MAKING POLICIES UNIFORM 





ACCIDENT STANDARDIZATION 





Commissioners Endorse Statute to Do 
Away With Abuses Complained of 
By Insured 





John T. Stone, A. Duncan Reid, John 
R. Bland, C. H. Franklin, R. H. Towner, 
George D. Webb, and O. S. Boyd were 
some casualty men who attended he 
commissioners’ convention this week. 

One of the interesting developments 
of the convention was the drafting of a 
statute to afford relief from abuses 
growing ou: of accident and health 
claims. A committee having the mat- 
ter in charge reported that it does not 
seem to be feasible to the committee 
that a standard form policy be recom- 
mended at this time. It sought, how- 
ever, to draft a law to afford relief. In 
extending the scope of the law the com 
mittee felt that there should be most 
properly included the standardization 
of those parts most prolific of dispute 
or misunderstanding between the com- 
panies and the insured. The subjects 
covered by the act are summarized as 
follows: 

The insurance clause has been stand- 
ardized so as to state exactly the cover- 
age given in policies. 

The form in which indemnity may be 
provided for life, limb and sight losses, 
payment of which is usually in the form 
of a lump sum, has also been standard- 
ized and has been stated in concrete 
form which, by its blanks and direc- 
tions for their completion, permi‘s of 
its use on all policies of all grades of 
accident and health insurance.- The 
same course was followed with respect 
to payment of indemnities for loss of 
time from either accident or sickness. 
The committee found tha* such a varia- 
tion existed to put these parts in alter- 
native forms so as to meet the practical 
needs of the companies in supplying 
the demands of the public. 

The committee deemed it wise that 
each policy should contain a definite 
statement of its coverage. 

Insured is given right of concellation, 
“even for no other reason than his own 
desire.” Realizing the justice of the 
theory of short rates on account of 
initial cost to the companies, it has 
given them the option of providing for 
such cancellation at either pro rata or 
shor: term rates, and has prescribed a 
short rate table if the latter course is 
selected. 





CONCRETE BRIDGE BONDS 
One of the managers of the American 
Surety Company has advised his agents 
as follows regarding concrete bridge 
bonds: 


“Our agents are asking us to give 
bonds on contracts for concrete bridges. 
We are not afraid of these contracts if 
they are for strong people, but there is 
more than the ordinary risk in the build- 
ing of a concrete bridge. We have had 
several failures recently on such con- 
tracts. One of them was due clearly to 
the fault of the architect or whoever 
prepared the specifications. The con- 
tractor was a thoroughly competent 
man and he pointed out the defects, but 
was told nevertheless to go ahead. He 
did so, completed the bridge, and then 
the structure gave way. The whole 
work is condemned, and, although the 
contractor is not at fault, he has to sue 
for the balance of his money.. Bridge 
building, like everything else nowadays, 
is more or’ less of a specialty and re- 
quires thorough knowledge of bridge 
specifications: Word has just come of 
a judgment of $36,000 against a con- 
tractor and his surety in Montana for 
the collapse of a bridge after being ac- 
tually accepted by the county. 





. President. Wilson 
Before Conference 
On Social Insurance 











“We are living in an extremely inter- 
esting time. We have drifted away 
from purely political questions. We 
have, fortunately enough, ceased to 
make constitutional questions the cen- 
ter of discussion, and are turning our 
attention more and more to those things 
whica affect the daily life and fortunes 
of the rank and file of great nations. 
We are studying the people whom long 
ago we ought to have served better than 
we have served them, and as we get in 
closer and closer touch with the daily 
lives of men and women we know how 
to counsel better, we know how to gov- 
ern better, we know now to conduct 
our own individual lives better, with a 
deeper insight and a truer sympathy. 

A conference such as this, to discuss 
social insurance, gives evidence of the 
dominant interest of our own time, and 
one of the best elements of social in- 
surance is social understanding,—an in- 
terchange of views and a comprehension 
of interests which for a long time was 
only too rare. It used to be confined to 
those who were supposed to be restrict- 
ed to what the general public regarded 
as the useless precincts of the univer- 
sity. Now it has spread to the ranks of 
practical men and has come to be re- 
garded as a practical study. 

I had a very startling insight not long 
ago into the popular view of a univer- 
sity. A man who had not often appeared 
outside of university circles made an 
address which struck some men who 
had never been university students as 
very interesting and one of them said 
to another, “That man has got brains.” 
The other said, “Yes, ne has got brains 
to burn.” Then the first said, “What 
gravels me is how a man with as much 
brains as that should waste twenty 
years hanging around a_ university.” 
That is a not uncommon view of the 
university man, but it is more uncom- 
mon than it used to be, just because the 
fundamental studies characteristic of 
universities have come out into the field 
of practical life. 





CUT A PLATE GLASS “MELON” 

Managers of the plate glass depart- 
ments of the companies who recall how 
they had to climb to keep pace with 
the rising price of “lights” following 
the Black Tom loss, will read with in- 
terest of the action of the directors of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Mon- 
day in cutting a melon in the form of 
a 10 per cent. stock dividend. The capi- 
tal has been increased from $22,500,000 
to $25,000,000. The stock of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. made a new high 
record on the New York Stock Ex- 
change recently. 





The Burns Realty Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
has beén incorporated, to do an insur- 
ance and realty business. 


Too Many Steam 


Boiler | Explosions 


OUR LOSS RATIO FAR AHEAD OF 
OTHER COUNTRIES 





Frederick C. Crum Presents Illuminat- 
ing Statistics at Meeting of Indus- 
trial Congress 





Discussing “Some Statistics of Boil- 
er Explosions,” before the New York 
State Industrial Congress, at Syracuse, 
Tuesday, Frederick S. Crum, assistant 
statistician of The Prudential Insurance 
Co., showed that the United Sta‘es was 
far behind Great Britain and Germany 
in the conservation of life and prop- 
erty in connection .with boiler . explo- 
sions. Mr. Crum’s paper was exhaus- 
tive and contained much valuable 
statistical ma*erial. 

Saved By Company Inspections 

“The contrast between conditions in 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Germany,” said Mr. Crum, “are so 
glaring that they cannot be explained 
wi-hout admitting that this country is 
now and long has been far behind the 
other two in the matter of boiler in- 
spection and supervision. Bad as con- 
ditions are here, they would be worse 
but for the thoroughly efficient service 
rendered by private companies con- 
ducting the business of steam boiler 
insurance. Boiler insurance aims prim- 
arily at prevention and out of the pre- 
miums paid only a relatively insignifi- 
cant proportion is paid out in losses, 
but a large proportion is expended in 
connection with a highly developed 
system of expert, technical and effi- 
cient inspection.” 

Mr. Crum said that about one-half of 
the premium income is expended for 
inspection service and only 5.24 per 
cent. of the premium was paid for 
losses in 1915. 

According to the statistics of Ger- 
many for 1915 there were only eight 
explosions of stationary boilers in that 
country in that year. There have not 
been as many as 20 for any one year 
in the 17 years studied. In the same 
period 7,634 boiler explosions were re- 
ported in the United States, 467 of 
which occurred in 1914. In the United 
States during the past 48 years «here 
has been an average annual number of 
281 explosions reported with an aver- 
age annual death list of 256 and an 
average non-fatal injury list of 380. 

In Germany during 38 years the 
average annual number of stationary 
boiler explosions was only 15 and the 
average number killed was only 10, 
with 6 seriously injured and 14 slightly 
injured per year. In the United King- 
dom during the 31 years studied there 
were 73 explosions reported as the 
annual average with 26 killed and 58 
injured. 

No Type of Structure Immune 

According to a list of 50 cases of 
boiler explosion in the United States 
prepared by Mr. Crum, no structure 
with steam appara‘us inside it is im- 
mune against explosions. In these 50 
cases, a total of 1,755 persons were 
killed and more than an equal number 
injured. There are reasons for believ- 
ing, Mr. Crum said, that in the near 
future the United States will approach 
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nearer to England and Germany in the 
mater of conservation of life and prop- 
erty agains: the disasters of numerous 
boiler explosions. 

The boiler inspection act passed in 
1911 was a long step in that direction. 
There has been a considerable decline 
in the rate of locomotive boiler explo- 
sions, particularly since 1912, the per- 
centage being 54.3 per cent. The non- 
fa‘al injury rate has declined 57.4 per 
cent. 





EFFECT OF IMPAIRMENT 





Subnormal Mental or Physical Condi- 
tion as Factor in Industrial 
Accidents 





At the convention of the Safety First 
Federa‘ion, at Baltimore, E. E. Ritten- 
house, commissioner of public service 
and conservation of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, called the attention 
of the Federation to the effect on in- 
dustrial accidents of physical and men- 
tal impairment. He asked the Federa- 
tion to endorse a more liberal support 
of the public health service in its work 
of cutting down the 400,000 deaths an- 
nually from preventable causes. 


WILL FOLLOW NEW YORK LAW 

The commissioners favored extend- 
ing the uniformity of automobile cover- 
age to all states upon the following 
basis: 

“This convention does hereby sug- 
gest and recommend legislation in the 
various states fixing the standard of 
automobile coverage for fire writing 
companies to include all hazards ex- 
cept to the person.” 








W. D. MIERS DEAD 
William D. Miers, agent of the Amer- 
ican Surety Company at Allentown, Pa., 
died recently from a stroke of paralysis. 
For several years he was president of 
the Lehigh County Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 





R. R. Benedict, manager of the Phila- 
delphia branch office of the American 
Surety Company has completed twenty 
years of service with the Company, five 
years as an attorney in the New York 
office and fifteen years as manager in 
the Quaker capital, In a communica- 
tion to agents of the Company Mr. Ben- 
edict says: 

“Retrospect brings some interesting 
comparisons. In 1896 the assets of this 
Company, if we remember rightly, were 
about $4,000,000; to-day, they are ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. The amount of 
business done yearly then was about 
$900,000; to-day it is approximately $4,- 
000,000. 

“The president of the Company at 
that time was the Hon. Wm. M. Tren- 
holm, Ex-Comptroller of the Currency 
under President Cleveland. About a 
year and a half afterwards Mr. Tren- 
holm retired and Mr. Walter S, John- 
ston, one of the original stockholders 
and a vice-president of the Company be- 
came its president. Under him there 
was a considerable readjustment of the 
Company’s affairs and after a year he 
resigned his place, still retaining “is 
vice-presidency, and Mr. Henry D. Ly- 
man, vice-president and one of the first 
organizers of the Company, was elected 
in his place. Mr. Lyman continued to 
act as president for many years until 
several years ago when he was made 
chairman of the board and Mr. F. W. 
Lafrentz, successively accountant, comp- 
troller and vice-president, became the 
president. 





INCREASE OF $216,130 

For the first eleven montis of 1916 
the Maryland Casualty Company in- 
creased its accident and health premi- 
ums $216,130. The Company is issuing 
seven distinct types of accident and 
health policies. At the present time the 
income disability policy is being fea- 


tured by many agents of the Company. 
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Points in Executing 
Indemnity Agreements 


DUTY OF AGENT TO OBSERVE 
ALL REGULATIONS 





Why a Corporation Cannot Be Accept- 
ed as Indemnity—When Company 
Retires 





From F. & D. “Journal” 


The Company has frequently in the 
past called attention of agents to the 
importance of having indemnity bonds 
in favor of'the Company properly exe- 
cuted so that there might be no ques- 
tion as to the fact of the execution of 
the bond, the consideration for the bond 
and of the purpose for which it was 
given. 

It is advisable, almost necessary, 
that the bond of indemnity be dated 
the same day as the execution of the 
Company’s bond, or that the date should 
be prior to the date when the Com- 
pany’s bond is delivered and becomes 
effective. This avoids a question as to 
the consideration for the agreement of 
indemnity. 

It is also essential that the bond of 
indemnity be properly filled out and 
that it identify by specific reference 
or by specific description the obligation 
assumed by the Company, and it would 
be better in all cases to attach to the 
bond of indemnity, and have it at- 
tached at the time it is signed by the 
indemnitors, a copy of the bond exe- 
cuted by the Company. 

It is also important that the signa- 
tures of the indemnitors be witnessed 
by someone who actually saw them 
sign their names, and better evidence 
of the execution of the indemnity would 
be an acknowledgment before a notary 
public or someone else authorized to 
take acknowledgments. Witnesses to 
an ordinary bond of indemnity, or the 
acknowledgment before an official of 
the execution of an ordinary bond of 
indemnity adds nothing to its validity, 
but it does afford the Company an easy 
way of proving the actual execution by 
the indemnitors. 


Knows the Nature of Obligation 


In addition to the above, agents 
should know that the persons signing 
the agreement of indemnity thoroughly 
understand the nature of their obliga- 
tion so that there may be no dispute 
about it in the event of trouble. The 
Company has had a recent experience 
which demonstrates the importance of 
this. A contractor made application to 
the Company to become his surety for 
the erection of a building. It was 
agreed to sign the bond provided he 
secured a bond of indemnity from A 
and B, who signed the usual indemnity 
agreement in favor of the Company. 
The contractor defaulted and the Com- 
pany suffered a loss and instituted suit 
against A and B to recover its loss. 
They resisted the suit, claiming that 
the bond of indemnity had been signed 
under a misrepresentation. The testi- 
mony showed that the contractor took 
the bond of indemnity to A and B and 
that a clerk from our agent’s office 
was present when the indemnity was 
signed. A and B testified that the con- 
tractor told them that what they were 
signing was a letter of recommenda- 
tion to be used as a testimonial of 
character and not as a contract of in- 
demnity. This statement of repre- 
sentation was made in the presence of 
the clerk from our agent’s office, and 
the testimony was that the clerk did 
not inform A and B to the contrary. 
The question was submitted to the jury 
and the jury found a verdict in favor 
of A and B upon the theory that the 
bond had been signed under a misap- 
prehension that the clerk was the agent 
of the Company and as he did not re- 
pudiate the statement made by the 


contractor he participated in the mis- 


representation and therefore bound the 
Company. This case has been affirmed 
on appeal and resulted in a loss to the 
Company of some $2,500. 


Rules for the Agent 


The duty is imposed upon the agent 
in taking bonds of indemnity to observe 
the following rules: 

(1) The bond of indemnity must be 
dated simultaneously or prior to the 
date of the bond executed by the Com- 
pany. ; 

(2) The bond of indemnity must 
identify the obligation assumed by the 
Company so that there can be no ques- 
tion as to this, and the best way to 
identify the Company’s obligation is to 
attach a copy of the Company’s obli- 
gation to the bond of indemnity and 
have it attached at the time it is 
signed by the indemnitors. 

(3) The execution of the bond of in- 
demnity by the indemnitors must be 
witnessed by persons who actually see 
the signing or the execution should be 
acknowledged before some official au- 
thorized to take acknowledgments. 


(4) The agent must know that the 
indemnitors understand the nature of 
their obligation and the purpose of it, 
and no representation should be made 
by the agent or any clerk or represen- 
tative of his which is not consistent 
with the true nature of the agreement 
of indemnity. 

The above paragraphs deal with the 
execution of indemnity agreements and 
the importance of the indemnitors un- 
derstanding what they are doing when 
they enter into the agreement of in- 
demnity. Now a few words to the 
necessity of accepting persons who are 
financially able to take care of the ob- 
ligation where such authority is con- 
ferred upon the agent. 


Corporation as Indemnitor 


Frequently a corporation is offered 
as indemnitor, and the rule of the Com- 
pany is that a corporation shall not 
be accepted as indemnity, or, rather, 
that the agent is not authorized with- 
out the sanction of the home office to 
accept a corporation as indemnity. It 
may be that the corporation offering to 
indemnify is interested in the transac- 
tion in such a way as to make its in- 
demnity valid, and then again its in- 
terest may be so remote or so indirect 
that its indemnity could not be en- 
forced if the question of ultra vires 
should be raised. There is such a 
variety of circumstances under which 
a corporation may be interested di- 
rectly or indirectly in the subject mat- 
ter which is the basis of the guarantee 
of our Company and it may be so dif- 
ficult to determine whether its connec- 
tion with the transaction is sufficiently 
intimate to make its indemnity of any 
value, that the Company has deemed 
it wise to reserve to itself the determi- 
nation of the question of the accept- 
ance as indemnity of a corporation 
which is not directly a party to the 
contract. 

In fiduciary and public officers’ bonds 
the Company sometimes reaches the 
conclusion that it is advisable to retire 
as surety, having the right to retire 
under the law. When this step is 
taken, or is about to be taken, the 





a 








Approve Blanket Bond 

The new bankers’ blanket bond has 
now been formally approved by the 
American Bankers’ Association as the 
result of nearly a year of conferences. 
In the ‘larger cities, the ‘banks are 
asking for this protection, bu: in the 
smaller centers they sill prefer the 
regular fidelity surety bonds, because of 
their small cost as compared with the 
blanket bond, 


* * * 


Aetna’s Resignation 
The Aetna’s resignation from the com- 
pensation bureau is not regarded on 
the street as a final action, but is 
thought to be merely a tac:ical move. 
* ok * 


More of Lott’s Ingenuity 

At the Conference on Social Insur- 
ance in Washington last week there 
was a time limit on the speakers. For 
some reason Edson S. Lott, president 
of the United States Casualty, exceeded 
the time limit in his address, and had 
to sit down before it was finished. 
Some hours later Mr. Lott injected him- 
self into a debate on compensation in- 
surance, and after being given the priv- 
ilege of the floor, asked how much time 
he could have. The chairman allotted 
him a few minutes. Without another 
word, Mr. Lott reached into his coat, 
drew forth his prepared but interrupted 
address, turned to the place where he 
had been interrupted, and calmly pro- 
ceeded to finish the paper. He then 
sat down, amid many chuckles. 

a ae «= 


Women at the Conference 

The presence of a dozen women gave 
color to the proceedings of the Social 
Insurance Congress. One of them was 
Gertrude Beeks, practically the boss of 
the Na‘ional Civic Federation. Two of 
them were representatives of the Mac- 
cabees, living in Port Huron, Mich. 
These women attended every session, 
being there to learn all they could. 
Many were equipped with notebooks 
and pencils, and they made laborious 


fiduciary or public officer upon whose 
bond the Company is surety and is 
about to retire may offer indemnity if 
the Company is willing to continue 
upon the bond. A question may arise 
as to the consideration for such a bond 
of indemnity. This question has re- 
cently been tested, and it has been 
held that forbearance by a surety com- 
pany from withdrawing as surety on 
the bond of an executor when such a 
right exists under the law is sufficient 
consideration to support a contract to 
indemnify the Surety Company against 
loss upon the executor’s bond. 
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notes. when some one 


Occasionally, 
offered a particularly flattering refer- 
ence to the status of women in indus- 


try they would applaud. Naturally, 
these women were not of the scented, 
white-stocking, ultra-short-skir‘ed type, 
but dress along common-sense lines and 
take themselves very seriously. So 
they were taken seriously in return. 

“a + ~ 


Views of Organized Labor 

The viewpoint of labor, as presented 
by a representative of the United Mine 
Workers of America, is tha‘ every la- 
bor union in the country will fight com- 
pulsory examination of employes to the 
last ditch, if such examination means 
the throwing out instead of the helping 
of the unfit. “Socie:y has a duty to the 
physically unfit, and must protect these 
men,” is the slogan. 

* ok co 


Curtis Was There 

It developed that W. G. Curtis, presi- 
dent of the National Casualty Company, 
was the exception in submitting in ad- 
vance his paper on social insurance. 
Many who read papers more controver- 
sial than his didn’t submit the ad- 
dresses in advance, or, if they did, the 
addresses “got by.” Mr. Curtis with- 
drew his after an exchange of corre- 


spondence. However, he could not 
resist the temptation to attend the 
Conference. 

pa * co 


Criticize Baldwin’s Paper 

The paper of F. Spencer Baldwin, 
manager*of New York Staté Fund, was 
severely criticized by stock men pres- 
ent because of its tone. It was argu- 
men‘ative and controversial, and a sav- 
age attack upon the stock companies. 
Representatives of the latter though* 
that the time, place and occasion de- 
manded a more thoughtful and instruct- 
ive paper from Mr. Baldwin. 

» * * 

Frelinghuysen Agency’s Dinner 

The J. S. -Frelinghuysen Agency 
plans to give a dinner at the Hotel 
Martinique on the 17th, at which J. S. 
Frelinghuysen will be the toastmaster. 
United States Senator Calder and other 
celebrities will be present. 





DROP NEW COMPANY 

The Eastern Underwriter is 
ceipt of the following letter: 

New York, December 11, 1916. 
Editor, The Eastern Underwriter: 

We note in your publication of ‘he 
8th instant an article to the effect that 
this corporation was organizing the 
American National Indemnity Co. and 
had secured a charter in New York 
State for this purpose, also that the 
matter had been under way since last 
spring. 

We, of course, do not know where 
you secured your information, but we 
wish to deny that we are organizing 
any such company as the American Na- 
tional Indemnity Co. We did have 
shortly after we lost the agency of the 
Prudential Casualty Co., an idea of or- 
ganizing such a company, bu: the mat- 
ter has been cropped. 

Yours most respectfully, 
BALLARD & GREENE, Inc. 
Per M. L. Ballard. 

(The Eastern Underwriter secured 
its information from a pamphlet pub- 
lished and copyrighted by Alexander 
Greene in 1916.) 


in re- 








December 15, 1916. 
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| Special Talks With Local Agents 











The Massachusetts Bond- 
Prohibited ing & Insurance Com- 
Public pany has advised agents 
Officials. regarding certain classes 
of bonds on its prohibited 
list, saying: 

Constables and Justices of the Peace: 
These bonds cannot be accepted un- 
less the applicants happen to be own- 
ers of unencumbered real estate valued 

in excess of the bond. 


Private Detectives: 

Bonds of this class cannot be written 
unless the financial responsibility of 
the applicant is such as to warrant mak- 
ing an exception, in which case the ap- 
plication in all cases must be referred 
to the home office before the bond is 
executed. 

Sheriffs and Their Deputies: 

These bonds must not be executed in 
any State unless the applicants own in 
their own names unencumbered real es- 
tate in an amount in excess of the pen- 
alty of the bond or unless we are satis- 
factorily secured by an indemnity bond 
of indemnitors holding such unencum- 
bered real estate. 

“Blue Sky Laws:” 

Bonds required under the so-called 
“Blue Sky Laws” must not be executed 
under any circums‘ances until after the 
applications are submitted to and ap- 
proved by the home office. 

Private Bankers: 

Bonds required by private bankers or 
steamship ticket agents who do a bank- 
ing business must also be submitted to 
and approved by the home office. 

* - * 
Duncan C. MacIntyre, 

Insurance of superintendent of the 

Male miscellaneous casualty 

Beneficiaries depar:ment of the Pru- 

dential Casualty, dis- 

cusses the company’s attitude of op- 

position toward insuring male benefici- 
aries: 

Beneficiary insurance is one of the 
evils of the accident and health busi- 
ness which made its appearance in the 
days when competition began to grow 
keen between traveling men’s associa- 
tions, mutual and stock companies, he 
says. It constitutes one of the useless 
frills incorporated in accident policies— 
either direct, by rider, or supplementary 
policy—for which there isn’t even the 
ghost of a reasonable excuse. One can 
unders‘and such frills as elective in- 
demnities, double indemnity, hospital 
indemnity, etc., as they all hinge on 
accidents which may happen to the as- 
sured, but the beneficiary insurance 
frill is beyond understanding. Com- 
petition created the evil and competi- 
tion keeps it alive in spite of the efforts 
of several insurance departments to do 
away with it. Prior to 1911 it was per- 
missible to incorporate beneficiary in- 
surance in accident policies in every 
State in the Union but on January ist 
of that year the insurance departments 
of certain States, principally Massachu- 
setts and New York, ruled that it was 
illegal to insure two persons under one 
policy, and advised the companies that 
thereafter no beneficiary could be in- 
sured except under a separate individ- 
ual contract. It was thought at the 
time that this would stop the practice 
of insuring beneficiaries, or at least 
cause the companies to charge an ade- 
quate premium for the coverage, but 
it did neither. One after another the 
different companies placed beneficiary 
policies on the market providing in- 
demnity for specific losses and in some 
cases loss of time due to injuries re- 
ceived under certain contingencies «n 
effect the contingency which would en- 
title the assured to double indemnity), 
charging for this coverage the magnifi- 
cent premium of 20 cents per thousand. 
As proof of the fact that this charge is 
ridiculous and inaccurate, you have only 
to consider the basic rate for so-called 


straight accident policies, which is $4 
per thousand, as against the basic rate 
for so-called double combination poli- 
cies, which is $5 per thousand, keeping 
in mind the fact that the principal dif- 
ference between the policies is that the 
latter provides double indemnity for 
travel and other specified accidents, 
whereas the former does not. The dou- 
ble indemnity feature thus costs $1 per 
thousand when provided in a regular 
policy, but only costs 20 cents per thou- 
sand when provided in the shape of 
beneficiary insurance. When the insur- 
ance of beneficiaries became a common 
practice it was customary to confine the 
coverage to female relatives or depend- 
ents, but in later years some companies 
commenced to allow beneficiary cover- 
age on male risks. Here we, with the 
majority of companies, draw the line 
on the grounds that if there is no ex- 
cuse for insuring female beneficiaries 
there is less than no excuse for insuring 
male beneficiaries. The average female 
beneficiary is a housewife and probably 
has occasion to ride on a train or street 
car once or twice a week, whereas the 
average male beneficiary rides on street 
car, train or ferry at least twice every 
business day and probably uses an ele- 
vator at least four times a day. 

The difference in exposure is appar- 
ent and our reason for not insuring 
male beneficiaries must in consequence 
be likewise apparent. 

This article may prompt some of our 
agents to say, “Well, why don’t the 
companies ge* together and correct this 
evil?” The answer is that they won't 
and can’t until such time as they are 
assured of the co-operation of the men 
in the field. State insurance depart- 
ments and some of the companies are 
trying all the time to improve condi- 
tions so that both the policyholder and 
the stockholder will get a fair run for 
their money, but no great progress will 
ever be made until the fieldmen extend 
their whole-hearted co-operation. We 
therefore suggest to our agents that 
they start now by discouraging as much 
as possible the insurance of beneficiar- 
ies, both male and female, keeping in 
mind the fact that almost every time a 
male beneficiary is insured a prospect 
for a regular contract is destroyed. 


. . . 
In Baltimore there is a 
The young insurance agent 
One-a-Week who, when last heard 
Man from, had a record of 


writing and paying for 
at least one policy every week for 
eighty-three consecutive weeks. Until 
less than two years ago this agent was 
cashier and office manager for a general 
agency. In that position he acquired an 
exceptional knowledge of the insurance 
business. He read everything issued 
by his company, and a great many 
other things, in order to thoroughly un- 
derstand all phases of insurance. The 
result was that he soon knew his busi- 
ness well. The office solicitors, from 
the oldest to the novice, came to him 
for explanations and arguments when 
they were cornered by a prospect or a 
competitor, says the Maryland Cas- 
ualty’s “Bulletin.” 
A rearrangement in the office gave 





A Strong Casualty Company 


ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS 
AUTOMOBILE 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


MACON, GEORGIA 


Surplus and Reserves as to Policyholders over $1,000,000 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 


BURGLARY 
AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 


W. E. SMALL, President 


HEALTH LIABILITY 
ELEVATOR TEAMS 








HOME OFFICE, 


PLATE GLASS 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. 


The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


CHARTERED 1874 


POLICIES 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
S. Wm. Burton, Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 


47 CEDAR STREET 


OF THE MOST 
APPROVED FORMS 


Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 








PREPAREDNESS 








The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 
Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 


Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 








this cashier-student a chance to get out 
on the street and build a business of 
his own. For a while he floundered. 
Then he hit upon the simplest scheme 
imaginable for keeping himself moving 
forward: he determined not to let a 
week pass without writing at least one 
policy. Every policy over one a week 
would be something to feel happy 
about, but the minimum, one each 
week, was to be a routine requirement. 

Some weeks he wrote so many poli- 
cies that there was a temptation to let 
one go over and count in the follow- 
ing week. However, he wiped his slate 
clean every Saturday afternoon, and 
started fresh on Monday. And there 
were weeks so flat that he barely man- 
aged to land an application on the last 
day, yet not a week for eighty-three 
weeks has he failed to put through at 
least one policy. 

In discussing this method of keeping 
himself hitched to progress, he says 
that the plan works in two ways to his 
own considerable advantage. It puts 
before him each week a work which 
he feels must be done, to escape a very 
bad Sunday of nasty reflections in 
which he will stand in his own eyes as 
a man of weak purpose. And as to the 
effect of the plan upon other people, it 
has enlisted the interest of his bust- 
ness acquaintances to such an extent 





HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


Liability, Accident, 
Burglary, Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 





THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, 


F. J. WALTERS 





ENGLAND 








that his record of unbroken weeks is 
now like a game to them, they are with 
him and behind him like college boys 
rooting for a runner, they are willing 
to strain a point in order to boost him 
over a dry week; we know of two in- 
stances in the last six months when 
two different men deliberately bought 
from this agent small additional sums 
of insurance at noon Saturday, simply 
to hold his record unbroken. We be- 
lieve this interest in a fighting man 
and his fight, is an universal interest. 





TRAVELERS MEN SPEAK 

The Travelers is sending two men to 
the meeting of the Pennsylvania Street 
Railway Association which meets in 
Philadelphia December 12 and 13 at the 
Hotel Adelphia, William F. Chamberlin, 
Superintendent of the Group Insurance 
division, will speak on “Group Insur- 
ance for Street Railway Employes,” 
and M. C. Bowman, of the Philadelphia 
branch, on “Some Thoughts on Liabil- 
ity, Casualty, Judiciary, Fidelity, Bur- 
glary, and Other Forms of Insurance.” 





William S. Leib, agent of the Ameri- 
can Surety Company at Pottsville, Pa., 
has been made president of the Iron 
Products Company, which will operate 
rolling mills at Slatington, Pa. 


The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Limited 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
GIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, ACCIDENT, 
HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Manage 


Employers’ Liabiilty Building, 
33 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 


ACENTS WANTED 
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Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
C. H. ELLIS 


E. G. SIMMONS 
President Vice-Pres. and Genl. Mgr. 
OUR RECORD 
Insurance in force ............ (over) $40,000,000.00 
Total Resources ......... wee. Cover) 5,250,000.00 


The recent merger of the Meridian Life with the Pan-American Life has opened up several 
rich and important territories in the South and North Central section, which will be 
assigned to Managers capable of handling and inspiring an agency organization of high- 
grade men. A rare opportunity to ambitious men to establish themselves in an inde- 
pendent and permanently profitable business. 


Address E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 
Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 








Good Territory Now Open in Several Western States 
A GOOD PRODUCER and organizer can secure an 
EXCELLENT CONTRACT 
Company SECOND TO NONE in STRENGTH—assets to liabilities— 
FIFTH in SIZE—insurance in force—of all MUTUAL legal reserve 
companies WEST of PHILADELPHIA. Increase in new business to 
December ist, 50% above the same period last year, and 1915 was a 

good year. 


Northwestern National Life Insurance Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


1o15 California St. 314 Supesier St. Nicollet Ave. 
DULUTH 


» Cedar St. 
EW Y 


ORE DENVER INNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. 17 St. John St. 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 


THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 








Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

**It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ’” 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


**The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ”” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
























ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS THE 


| Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 
NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


HUM 














Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 
after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently 
receive. Itisa form that may fairly be said 
to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
= “ investigate. - “y: 
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THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


The Columbian National Life Insurance(Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
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The Agents’ Winning Combination 
LIFE—ACCIDENT AND HEALTH—INSURANCE 


Covering Permanent and Total Disability, 
and Weekly Indemnity for loss of time 





The Policyholders’ Winning Combination 


Guaranteed Cost and Good Service 





FOR AGENCIES AND SPECIMEN POLICIES, ADDRESS THE COMPANY 






















Ambitious, Productive and Trastwerthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions Attractive literature 
W.D. Wyman, President W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 




















FIRE ASSOCIATION PHILADELPHIA Fr 


Office: Company’s Building, 407-409 Walnut St. 
Organized 1817 Incorporated 1820 Charter Perpetual 
Cash Capital $750,000 Assets $9,091,141 


E. C. IRWIN, President T. H, CONDERMAN, Vice-President 
M. G. GARRIGUES, Sec. and Treas. 
R. N. KELLY, Jr., Asst. Sec, and Treas. 




































WORTH KNOWING 
Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 


ance Company of New Hampshire for $5,000 under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? te ‘ 


ANSWER: 

FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death f 
Potiey, wil be neta: e ea Tom any cause, $5,000, the face of the 

OND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT. 
face & +e os will be paid. . = he eee ee 
that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accid 

TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. prone tesee tems 
BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar- 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed 52 weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $2 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? An 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 
Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, _Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 





PER 
why 














